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ABSTRACT 

A full report is presented of testimony on teacher 
preparation given by witnesses before the subcommittee on 
postsecondary education. Included are the remarks and prepared 
statements of the following witnesses: (1) Marie D. Eldridge, 
Administrator of the National Center for Education Statistics, who 
discussed survey data on mciking teacher education curriculum more 
rigorous, raising the criteria for entering teacher education 
programs, and extending the teacher education program beyond four 
years; (2) C. Emily Feistritzer, of Feistritzer Associates, who 
presented an analysis of data pertaining to enrollments of students, 
numbers of people going into teaching, salaries of teachers, and 
economic conditions of schooling; (3) David G. Imig, Executive 
Director of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, who reported data regarding student population, teacher 
education faculty, curriculum revision, standards, funding of 
education departments, and examples of innovative practices; and (4) 
Phillip C. Schlechty, Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina, who explored issues of student teacher quality and the 
niunber of teachers who are now being graduated and hired by school 
systems. (JD) 
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OVERSIGHT ON TEACHER PREPARATION 



THURSDAY. NOVEMHKK 

House of Represkn 
Subcommittee on Postsecontda^ky on, 

Committee on Educatic Labor, 

ngton, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1 :.m., in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Paul t m (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Simon, Penny, Coleman, Gun- 
derson and Petri. 

Also present: Representative Packard. 

Staff present: William A. Blakey, counsel, and Marsha Wice, leg- 
islative assistant; and Electra C. Beahler, minority :ounsel. 

Mr. Simon. The subcommittee will come to ordei 

Today, the Postsecondary Education Subcommi cee continues its 
oversight on teacher preparation. 

In the process of reauthorizing the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
the subcommittee will look closely at Title V, wh:ch traditionally 
has been the teacher preparation title. Recent reports of several 
national commissions and task forces have concentrated many of 
their recommendations on improvements in teacher preparation 
and certification. 

The merit pay task force, which I chaired, also addressed a 
number of issues in teacher preparation: Recruiting more able stu- 
dents into teaching, raising standards for schools of teacher educa- 
tion, competency testing of teacher graduates, intensifying course 
work and reorienting undergraduate curriculums in education, and 
raising standards for beginning teachers. 

The task force recognized that raising teachers' pay will not in 
itself produce better teachers and raise student achievement. I 
would add, however, that we recommended that there be a general 
pay increase for teachers and another recommendation was that 
we raise the standards for starting teachers and raise the pay for 
starting teachers at the same time. 

There was consensus that we must be assured that teachers are 
also well prepared, and that they have sufficient opportunity for 
professional development. 

In today's hearing we will be receiving testimony from witnesses 
who have conducted research on teacher preparation. First, we will 
hear from Marie Eldridge, Administrator of the National Center 
for Education Statistics. NCES recently has released the results of 
a survey of schools of education regarding their activities designed 
to improve their departments and enhance teacher quality. 

(1) 
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Second, we will hear from Dr. Emily Feistritzer, who will report 
on data she has gathered recently for the Carnegie Foundation s 
report, The Ck)ndition of Teaching: A State-by-State Analysis which 
formed the basis of the Carnegie Foundation's important study, 
High School. ^. ^ ^ 

Third, we will hear from David Imig, executive director of the 
American Association for Teacher Education, whose members rep- 
resent the 1,300 schools of teacher edu(;ation. AACTE has been con- 
cerned about the condition of teacher preparation schools, and has 
surveyed its members on a number of issues. 

Finally, the subcommittee will hear from Dr. Phillip Schlechty of 
the University of North Carolina. Dr. Schlechty is well known for 
his involvement with the Charlotte Mecklenburg plan to create a 
career ladder for teachers. His study explores the issues of student 
teacher quality and the number of teachers who are now being 
graduated and hired by school systems. 

I think we will take all four witnesses. If the four of you can take 
seats as a panel, then we will hear from all four of you and then 
ask questions. 

First, Marie Eldridge, the director of the National Center tor 
Education Statistics. Pleased to have yo.u here again. 

STATKMKNT OF MARIE D. ELDRIDGE, ADMINISTRATOR, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 

Ms. Eldridge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am also pleased to 
again be afforded the opportunity to appear before you during 
these important hearings on the higher ed reauthorization. 

This morning, at your invitation, I am going to discuss informa- 
tion on the views of educators concerning the improvement of 
teacher preparation. The bulk of the material that I am going to be 
discussing this morning was obtained by NCES in a recent survey 
which we conducted at the request of the National Commission on 
Educational Excellence, during the process of their deliberations, I 

might add. , r u • 

I would first like to begin with a brief description of the nature 
of the institutions that train our teachers in order to set this in 
some perspective. I will then summarize the findings of the major 
survey that I want to discuss today. , 

Prospective teachers are trained in approximately l,2o0 institu- 
tions throughout the country. In 1980 and 1981, these institutions 
awarded 108,000 bachelor degrees in education. That represents a 
30-percent reduction over the number of degrees awarded just 5 
years prior in 1975-76, during which period 155,000 degrees were 

awarded. ^ rr 

We have classified the institutions into four groups: Ihose otter- 
ing the doctoral program, those offering substantial graduate work 
but not a doctoral degree, the general baccalaureate, and special- 
ized education institutions. , , 

The general baccalaureate degree institution, rather surprising- 
ly, made up about one-half of the 1,200 institutions, but awarded 
fewer than one-fifth of the bachelor degrees in education. 
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The doctoral and comprehensive institutions, on the other hand, 
represented less than half of the institutions, but awarded roughly 
four-fifths of the baccalaureate degrees. 

I think this is particularly important to note in that it indicates 
that the majority of the baccalaureate degrees are being granted by 
institutions that clearly are currently established to provide gradu- 
ate training. 

We see a similar situation in terms of the public and private in- 
stitutions. Although only about two-fifths Of the teacher prepara- 
tion institutions are publicly controlled, they awarded nearly four- 
fifths of the bachelor degrees in education. 

Now then, education majors comprised about 80 percent of the 
entire pool of newly qualified teachers according to our recent 
survey of recent college graduates. The other 20 percent consists of 
graduates who receive degrees in fields other than education but 
were also qualified to teach. 

Now I would like to summarize the survey findings from the 
work we did for the national commission. The first area, and one 
you just previously mentiohed, deals with improving the quality of 
teacher candidates. 

A recent study comparing 1980 high school seniors with those in 
the 1972 class provided disturbing evidence on the declining num- 
bers and academic ability of students who said they were planning 
to teach. 

In 1980, those aspirants who intended to major in education 
scored lower on standardized tests on vocabulary, reading, and 
mathematics than did other college-bound seniors. 

Our data also indicates that these high school juniors and seniors 
who said they intended to aspire to become teachers had lower 
high schooi grades and took fewer courses in science and math- 
ematics than did students choosing other majors. 

While the college-bound seniors in general scored lower on tests 
in 1980 than in 1972, as the table in my prepared testimony indi- 
cates, in both years prospective education majors scor^Kl below 
those electing other fields. 

Other studies have yielded similar findings. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that when we conducted our survey, almost all, sp^icifically 
94 percent, of the Nation's teacher training institutions reported 
that they had implemented one or more measures to improve the 
quality of teacher candidates during the 5 years. 

In our survey we asked about three possible measures for im- 
proving candidate quality: Making the curriculum more rigorous or 
challenging; raising the criteria for entering teacher education pro- 
grams, and extending the teacher education program beyond 4 
years. 

Our respondents indicated that introducing more rigor into the 
curriculum and raising entering criteria had been widely imple- 
mented during the past 5 years. Over four-fifths reported making 
the curriculum more rigorous and almost three-fourths reported 
having raised the criteria for entrance. 

Perhaps these increased requirements account at least in part 
for the decrease in the number of graduates with bachelors degrees 
in education. 
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Moreover, about half of the institutions indicated that implemen- 
tation of these two policies— making the curriculum more rigorous 
and increasing the entrance requirements— appeared to be viable 
as methods for raising candidate quality. 

On the other hand, juo'ging from the decrease in the ability level 
of prospective education majors that I have already noted, one may 
suspect that high school seniors are either not fully aware of or are 
not particularly concerned about any changes in education require- 
ments or curriculum demands that may be introduced. 

Mr. Simon. If I may interrupt, we have a rollcall and we are 
going to have to take a 10-minute recess. I will be right back. I 
apologize. 

[Recess] 

Mr. Simon. The subcommittee will resume. 
We were hearing from Marie Eldridge. 
Ms. Eldridge. Thank you, Mr. Simon. 

The third measure we queried the deans on: extending teacher 
education beyond 4 years— received little support from our survey 
respondents. I personally found this a very significant sense, as I 
indicated earlier, more of the ed baccalaureates are generated in 
institutions which have a strong graduate program. And yet, there 
appears to be relatively little support based on our survey findings 
for extending teacher education beyond the 4 years. 

Only 5 percent had, in fact, extended their programs and only 15 
percent expressed a high preference for doing this. Admittedly, 
these findings contrast sharply with the recommendations of a 
number of the recent commission and special study reports. 

The reasons for the lack of support for extending program length 
have not been documented by us. It may, however, represent a 
belief by directors of teacher education programs that such a 
change is undesirable, infeasible, or both. 

One can understand the resistance to increasing a 4-year pro- 
gram to 5 years if as many contend entering salaries are not even 
adequate to attract students to a 4-year program. 

I would like to turn now to the second area of concern: Improv- 
ing the quality of the curriculum as another possible avenue for 
upgrading teacher preparation. 

Our respondents showed considerably less agreement with each 
other here than they did on methods for raising candidate quality. 
Increasing the amount of general noneducation studies or of stu- 
dent teaching received high importance ratings from less than a 
third of the directors of the educational programs. 

Increasing professional education studies was a distinctly unpop- 
ular option. Only 15 percent of the directors rated this as highly 
important. 

In short, tnere seemed to be a general endorsement of a fre- 
quently heard criticism of teacher preparation, too much theory 
and methods courses, and perhaps little substantive merit. 

Critiques of current teacher training frequently cite the limited 
subject-matter background of education majors. Oi our respondents, 
71 percent considered that it was at least moderately important to 
increase general studies requirements, placing greater emphasis on 
such areas as language communication skills followed by math- 
ematics and science. 
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The third area dcnls with ^M'aduation requiremcMits, Our findings 
here indieate that prosfxx'tive U^achers are generally required to 
complete more credit work a.nd professional education studies than 
in student teaching. The specific figures are provided in my fornial 
testimony. 

Requirements in these areas vary widely from one institution to 
another. Base(i on an average of 120 credits for graduation, the 
typical requirements in |)roressional education .studies and student 
teaching constitute about ^^f) i)ercent of the total credits at the ele- 
mentary level and 2\ percent at the .secondary level. 

Now. you basically can double those figures v/hen you consider 
that these courses are taken primarily in the last 2 years of the 
college curriculum. Therefore, the ^^o percent of the total credits in 
elementary level perhaps equate to 70 percent of the work taken in 
the last 2 years in college; and that 2-1 percent at the secondary 
level probably equate to almost half of the course work taken in 
the junior and senior year in college. 

I would also finally like to make a brief comment about the 
fourth to|)ic we cjueried the institutional directors on, namely, the 
fin ancial effects of raising standards. 

Virtually all commentators on educational problems and solu- 
tions stress that additional spending is a necessary, although not 
sufficient, condition for major improvement in the quality of teach- 
er training. 

Some of the financial burden associated with ii ovement may 
fall on the institutions themselves, according to car respondents. 
Nearly a quarter of the directors indicated that a significant in- 
crease in standards would have a major and adverse financial 
effect on their institutions. Another 44 percent thought that the in- 
stitutions would be moderately affected. The remaining one-third 
felt that the financial effect would be insignificant. 

So. basically, in terms of the financial effects, we had roughly 
one-third of the institutions indicating that it could be handled 
under the current fiscal arrangement. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my testimony. I woUid be pleased 
to answer any questions at your pleasure. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Marie D. Eldridge follows:] 

PUKI'AUKI) StaTKMKNTOK MaUIK I). Kl.DKllKJK. Al)MINlHTUAT(JK. NaTIONAI. C'KNTKK 

KOK Kducation Statistics 

1 am pleased to have .an opportunity to provide this .subcommittee with informa- 
tion on the views of educators concerning the improvement of teacher preparation. 
This information was obtained in n recent survey conducted by the National ('enter 
for Kdiication .Statistics (NC.'KS) through its Fa.st Response Survey System. 

The Fast Kespcnise Survey System was established by NCKS so that data urgently 
needed for educational planning and policy formulation could be collected quickly 
and with minimum burden on respondents. To expedite data collection, surveys are 
conHned to no more than a single page of policy-related questions. Design of sam- 
ples, as well as questionnaires, is such that policy makers have results within three 
months of questionnaire mailout. 

My report will begin with a brief de.scription of the institutions that train teach- 
ers. 1 will then summarize the survey's finding.s on four topics; 

Improving the quality of teacher candidates; improving the quality of the teacher 
education curriculum; requirements for graduation from schools of education; and 
financial effects of raising these teacher preparation standards. 
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1 M -\HAri mtM K h I iK rKAi'HK.U TUAlNlNd 1 NSTllTTh )NS 

i'r..>|MTliM' tiM. luT' .(tf it.ntifii III apiuuxiinatrly l.U'H' scIkjoU. di-part mumUs. and 
i-.iiir-f> t)!" ftluciiliofi thniujjhniit tin* rounlry <Iii iny rcttjarks. I will vvU'V lo all of 
\\u'>r .Mtn|)l\ a> ••in^tltlJt^tlH-■■ mu\ lo thi.Mi' drans. depart iiici\t fu'itds. ft al who n-- 
>pi,ndrd In uiir survcv •'dinvtor^ " ) In these iiistitulitui.s awarded H>S.(M)0 

iiai hel*)r\ i)<'^;nM'>. iii ediiralion -a sul)Slaruial decrease ^M) percefil i from the total 
nl i:....il(ru awatdrd m llC") -TJi 'See Table l.i 

Th.- l.-iMi insniulioiis were elassified \n\n tour groups: d(»cioral. coinpreliensive 
(h.ivinn ii sttoiu; graduate pro-rata hut tiol stKrutuMtilly eauaKed in doi'toral level 
traitirau'. ^^eaeriil liaiTalaiireal<* (pninarily iJtider^'ra()iial<»t. and sp«-( iali/.ed (e.K . 
lnj>ifH'>s. reh^ion. teacher liantiiiKi The ' ^^eiieral l)aLvalaiJreate ^'roiip ruade up 
about hall < IH pereeiit > oj' the institutions hut awarded fewer than one-fiflb i\>^ 

peruMit' of the bai'lielor s de^;rees ui educalHUi I)m;toral Mislitutions. on the other 
liand. made up only 11 perient of the institutions but awarded 'M percent of the 
batheloi's de^;rees. ( 'oinprehensivo institutions constituted about one-third (M'J i)er- 
i-»Mi!) of the nistitutions and awarded almost half <17 peicenti oi' the bachelor's de- 
^'ree.s Sprciah/ed institutions accounted for the remaining' S percent, awarding; It 
percent t>f the decrees . i • j 

rnbliclv conirolle^l institutions awarded a larU'* majority of the bachelor- s deKrees 
HI educata.n. AllhouKh only about two-fifths i:tS percent) of the teacher preparation 
institutions are i)ublicly controlled, they awarded nearly four-flfths iTS percent I ol 
the bachelor s de^;rees in education. 

IMucalKin majors conij^rise about SO i>i*rcent of the entire pool of newly qualified 
teachers, accjpidm^; to NC'KS s latest Survey of Kecent C'olleKO Graduates. The other 
1^1) percent cmsists «>f Ki;»duates who received de^^rces in fields other than education 
hat were als«> ijua Idled to teach. In l!>7!t-St). newly qualified teachers at the bache- 
lor's level numbered about lirj.OOOi this toia! included approximately !()(). l)(M) educa- 
tion (hv.f«'<* lectpients phis 'H\,m) additional uraduates with other majors. 

Now I would hke to address the first area of concern in teacher preparation: Im> 
proving the quahtv of (eaclu'r candidates. 

A reci-nt stiidv "cofnp;»rinK P.*SO hiuh school seniors with those in the 15172 class 
pr-i)vidiMl disturbing evidence on the decliniriK numbers and academic ability of stu- 
dents planinn^; to teach. Not only did fewer litSl) seniors intend to major in educa- 
tion, but they did n<»t appear- to be as well (lUalified academically as students pursu- 
ing' other fields. iSi-e Table 2.1 

In I'JSit. ci)IU'^;»' aspirants who intended to major in education scored lower on 
standai-(h/,ed tests o\' vocabulary, reading;, and mathematics than did other colle^e- 
bt)und seniors. The prospective "education majors also had lower hij,'h school tirades 
and t(«)k fewer coursi-s in science and mathematics than did studc^nLs choosinK other 
majt)rs Comparable information from a r.»72 study suKKOSts that the jjoorer per- 
fi)rmance of aspiring; education majors is not a new phenomenon. While colle^?o- 
bi)und seniors in j;eneral scored low-er on tests in Ut-M) than in_ 15172. in both years 
pnispective education majors scored below- those electing; other fields. 

Other studies have vielded similar findinKS. Thus it is not surprising that almost 
all (51-1 percent I of the" nation's teacher training; institutions reported that they had 
implemented one or more measures to improve the quality of teacher candidates 
during; the past '> vears. 

in our Kast Response Survey, w-e asked about thr-ee po.ssible measures for improv- 
ing candidate (pialitv. Thev WiM-e: 

Making; the curriculum mor-e ri^;t)rous or challen^'inK: raising criteria for cntennK 
teacher education pro^ram^: and extending; the teacher education proj;ram beyond 

four vears. ... j i • i 

Our respondents indicated that the first tw-o measures had been widely imple- 
mented during; the i)ast o vears. Over four-fifths (Sf) percent! reported making the 
curriculutn nu)r-e ri^;or-«iUS and almost three-fourths «74 percent! had raised the crite- 
ria t<»r entrance Perhaps these increased requirements account, at least in part, for 
the decrease in numbi'r of ^;raduates w-ilh bachelor's decrees in education. More- 
over, about half i)f the institutions indicated .hat they highly preferred making the 
curriculum more ri^onjus or raising; entrance requirementii as methods (or raising 
candidate (lualitv (02 percent and -17 percent respectively). (See Table :\.) Judging 
from the decreast- in ability level of i>rospective education majors that 1 have al- 
t-eadv noted, one niav sii.<i>e"ct that high school .seniors are not fully aware of. or are 
not concerned abtmt'. any changes in entrance requirements or curricular demands 
that niav have been introduced. 

The o"ther possible measure— extending teacher education beyond \ years— re- 
ceived little support from our survey respondents. Only a percent had extended 
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their proKrariis and only ir> jwrnMit «-xprfsscd a hi^h pruforoncu for doinK so. These 
findinKH contrast sharply Willi tlir monunendations made in the? CarneKie report 
(HiKh School— A Report on Si^.ondnry Ivlucation in America by Krnest L. Boyer), in 
the testimony of manv authorities to the National Commission on Kxcellencv in Edu- 
cation, and in the current education literature. The reasons for the lack of supjxjrt 
for extending program length have not been documented. It may represent a belief 
by directors of teacher education programs that such a change is undesirable, mfea- 
sible. or both. One can understiind the resistance to increasing a 4-year program to 
f) years if— as many contend— entering salaries are not even adequate to attract stu- 
denti^ to a l-year program. r j j . * 

In interpreting resjxjnses to questions of improving quality ol cmididates, it must 
be kept in mind that institutions have only limited control in this area. Self-selec- 
tion of applicants for the education curriculum plays a major role in determining 
the pool of candidates from which the institution may seU»ct entrants. 

,SeC(md, I'd like to turn to improving the quality of the curriculum as another pos- 
sible avenue for upgrading teacher preparation. Our survey asked for ratings of the 
importance of each of three possible meiLsures: 

Increase the number and/or quality of credit hours in general studies (i.e., courses 
offered outside the education school/department, such as humanities, arts, and sci- 
ences*; 

Increjuse the amount of required student teaching; and 

Increase the number of credit hours in professional studies (i.e., courses ottered by 
ibe school/department of education iis part of teacher preparation, exclusive of 
pi ictice teaching) Examples of such courses are Foundations of Educational 
Thi.-ught and Practice; Analysis of Teaching at the Secondary School I.evel; and Phi- 
l<)Sop>hy of Education. u l j j 

Oui respondents showed less agreement with each other here th*tn they did on 
methoQ.s for raising candidate quality. Increasing the amount of general non-educa- 
tion studies or of student teaching received high importance ratings from less than 
a third m ijercent and piTcent respectively) of the directors. (See Table 1.) 

Increasing professional education studies was a distinctly unpopular option. Only 
15 jwrcent of directors rated this lu; highly imjMjrtant, with -11 percent saymg it was 
of low importance. In short, directors of schools, colleges, and depiirtments of educa- 
tion seem to endorse a frequently-heard criticism of teacher preparation: too many 
theory and methods courses with perhaps little substantive merit. 

Criliques of current teacher training frequently cite the limited subject-matter 
background of education majors. Although only 80 percent of our respondents con- 
sidered it highly important to increase the amount of general, non-education stud- 
ies another 41 percent considered that it was at least moderately important to in- 
crease general studies requirements. When asked which of three specified are«is 
should receive greater emphasis, they most often chose language communications 
skills (Ti) percent), followed by mathematics (Ctf) percent) and science iA'i percent). 

At this point, I would like to share with you a few observations on the ways in 
which different types of institutions differ in their responses to questions of quality 
improvement. , . , - i 

Preferences for raising entrance criteria and for making the curriculum more rig- 
orous were similar for doctoral, comprehensive, and general baccalaureate institu- 
tions Moreover, the three types of institutions had implemented these measures to 
a similar degree. Extending the program beyond 4 years was favored more by doc- 
toral institutions than by other types; however, doctoral institutions were no more 
likely to have implemented this option. 

Specialized institutions differed significantly from the other institutions on two 
issues with respect to candidate quality: First, specialized institutions were less 
likely to have high preference for raising criteria for entrance. Second, they were 
more likelv to have made the curriculum more rigorous during the past ;> years. 

Different types of institutions varied in their opinions of methods to improve the 
curriculum— most notably, specialized institutions stood apart from other types. 
(However, the number of specialized institutions is small, so that many of the appar- 
ent differences were not statistically significant.) One difference that was significant 
concerned the importance of professional education studies. Not one of the fpecial- 
ized institutions considered this area to be very important for improving the cur- 
riculum. , . . 1 11 1 

Publiclv controlled institutions differed from their privately controlled counter- 
parts on relatively few points. Public institutions did express a higher preference for 
raising entrance standards and for extending the length of the program than did 
private institutions. Moreover, proportionally more public institutions reported that 
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ih(»y hiid Mlri-;i(iy r;us<-(l i-ntranc»» crii<*riji. Aiioihur difference was ihat public insti- 
lulioMs aliac'luHl hi^luT iiiiiH)ii;m('(' to incrc^asin^i professional education studies. 

Third, our findings on graduation recjuireinents indicate that prospective teachers 
are generally required to complete more credit work in professional «-ducation stud- 
ies than in student teaching. (See Table 5) National averages were: 

For elementary level candidates. :U credits of professional education studies and 
10 cnnlits in student teaching: and for secondary level candidates, 19 credits of pro- 
fessional I'ducation studies and 10 credits in student teaching. 

Keqnirements in these areas vary widely from one institution to another. For ex- 
ample, about 10 |x*rcent of institutions re(iuire K) or more credits of professional 
education studies in the elementar> propirarn. and 10 |)ercent require 1!) or fewer 
hours. Based on an average of 1-0 credits for graduation, the typical requirements 
in professional education studies and student teaching constitute about 'M'i percent 
of total credits at the elementary level and 1^4 percent at the secondary level. Most 
teacher preparation programs rec^uire 4 years, with only about :> |>c»rcent havin^^ 5- 
year programs. 

Finally. I would like to make a brief comment about a fourth topic, the Hnancial 
effLvts of raising standards. 

Virtually all conimentators on etiucational problems and solutions stress that ad- 
ditional spending is a necessary- although not sufficient-condition for major im- 
provement in the quality of teacher training. Some of the financial burden as.sociat- 
ed with improvement may fall on the institutions themselves, according to our re- 
spondents. Nearly a (juarter {2\\ percent) of the directors indicated that a significant 
increase in standards would have a major and adverse financial effect on their insti- 
tutions Another 44 percent thought that the institutions would be affected moder- 
ately; the remaining ;>:^ percent felt that the financial effect would be insignificant. 

This completes my testimony. I will be glad to answer any questions on the data 
that NC'P:S has ;i vail able. 

AlTACHMKNT 1 



TABLE I.-DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS WITH ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 1982-83 AND BACHELOR'S DEGREES IN EDUCATION 
CONFERRED IN 1980-81, BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 



T»pf ot in^tiJutKin 



Institutions with elemenlary or 
secondary teacher education 
programs 

u Perceni ot 

Numter ,^,3, 



Bachelor's tJcRtees in educatwn 
conlerred in 1980-81 ' 



Petcent of 
total 



Average 
number of 
bachelor's 
degrees per 
institulwn 2 



Total 1.206 100_ J_08,000 ^100_ 96 

Type of institution 

Doctoral 130 11 33.800 31 264 

Comprehensive 386 32 51.200 47 134 

General bacraiaiireate 590 49 19,600 18 36 

SpeciaM 100 8 3,300 3 45 



' Estimated for the sample from the earned dfgrees portion o( NCES' Higher [ducjtion General Inlormation Survey (HEGIS) for academic year 
1990-81 Data on bacheiof's degrfes m education jse-e missmg from this ftle for an estimated 78 institutions 
= Based on mstiiution^ reporting twcheior's dcfirees m education 
Note -Percents may not a:K1 to 100 r>eiyusp of loundtng 
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Attachment 2 



TABLE. 2.--AVERAGE VOCABUU\RY, READING AND MATHEMATICS TEST SCORES OF COLLEGE-BOUND 
SENIORS, BY SEX AND INTENDED FIELD OF STUDY: SPRING 1972 AND 1980 

Male female 



Vocabulary test (15 Point maximum) 
Education. 

Average scoie 

Standard error . 

Other field: 

Average score 

Standard error 

Reading test (20 Point maximum) 
Education 

Average score 

Standard error 

Other field: 

Average score 

Standard erior 
Mathematics test (19 Point maximum). - 
Education: 

Average score 

Standard erroi 

Other field 

Average score 

Standard error 

Sample size 

Education. . 

Other field 



19^0 stfniofs 19/2 ienxKS 1980 xnm 



6.50 


6.20 


8.05 


6.59 


.32 


.35 


.18 


.20 


8.19 


7 43 


8.49 


7.31 


.09 


.07 


.10 


.08 


10.59 


9.69 


11.88 


9.99 


.35 


.52 


.21 


.27 


12.03 


11.16 


12.35 


10.84 


.10 


.09 


.11 


.09 


12.03 


10.90 


11.96 


10.20 


.36 


,44 


.22 


.24 


1395 


12 »8 


1285 


11.36 


.08 


.08 


.10 


.09 


267 


172 


692 


595 


3.754 


5.195 


3.256 


5.297 



> College- bcind senici:^ include ttx>se who indole lhal they etpected either to attain some college m (he tutuie or to be enrolled in college lor 
acaikmic or vocatKKVsl training in the ye3r following high sctKwl 

Cjuhort shoykJ t>e eiercis«l m interpreting change in mathematics scores because scores were based on 19 common items out ol 25 items. 
Oilfeteflces m levels ot dilliculty ol the oltier 6 items may have attected t..me m which to complete the 19 common items. 

Note -Precision ot the estimates may be calculated using the standard enor following procedures provided in the Data Sources in the Apperdix. 

Source U S Department ot Educjtion. National Center tor Education Statistics. "Eduuition Attracts Fewer Academically High Achievins Vt^ung 
Women, " Builelm, December 1982, and Natnnal Longitudinal Stu^ ot the High School Class ol 1982 and High School and Beyond Study, 
unpublished tabulations iS^)tembe( 1982) 
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TABLE 3 -INSTITUTIONAL PREFERENCES FOR METHODS TO IMPROVE TEACHER CANDIDATE QUALITY 
AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THESE METHODS IN THE PAST 5 YEARS, BY INSTITUTIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS: UNITED STATES, WINTER 1982-83 

[In petcentl 



InsIitutionJt charactenMics 



High pfeference' 



Make 

cuiriculuin 
ituxe riKMDu^ 



Kai^ entrarice 
cnleria 



UlefwJ 



Implemenled in past 5 years' 



Make 

curriculum 
mott! rigorous 



Raised 
entranu! 
criteria 



[jtend 
program 
beyond 4 

years 



loial 

Type ol msMulion 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive . 

General baccalaureate . 

Specialized 

Conuol 

Publ' 

Private 



56 
b4 
54 
33 

57 
49 



53 
52 
47 
23 

58 
40 



28 
17 
11 
9 

21 
11 



86 
95 



75 
78 
74 
64 

83 
69 



6 
10 
3 
3 

6 
5 



' Hesporvlents we asked lo crwk high, mtjdium w to* to indicate their degree of preference for each measure Within each category ol 
mstitutioo. only t^^ p^rc^nt ol high ratings is reported Iherelore. percents are not additive 

' Respondents j%krtJ to ch«fc yes or no to indicate whether their institution had implemented each ol the measures during the past b 
ytais VVithin exh cjteijofy ol inilitutions, only the percent ol yes responses is reported 
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TABLE 4 -INSTITUTIONAL PREFERENCES OF METHODS TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF UNDERGRAD- 
UATE TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM, BY INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS: UNITED STATES. 
WINTER 1982-83 

|tn percent! 



High rmpoftance * 



Institutional chaiacteristics 



Increase Inc'ease Ifwease 
general student prolessional 

studies teaching studies 



Total 



Type of institution. 

Doctoral . . 

ComPfehensive • 
General baccalaureate 
Specialized 

Control 

Public 

Private 

' Respondents wwt askfd t 



30 


28 


15 


29 


24 


17 


32 


25 


23 


12 


29 


11 


M 


38 


0 


28 


25 


21 


32 


29 


11 



indicate the importance ol each method to improve the curriculum lor undergraduate 



) chKk titeh. medium or tow tu ...u.^,,. ....k — - . \, t , ^ 

tejchcf prepatatwn in thtir institution wTthm each category ol institution, onfy the percent ol high ratings is reported Therelore. percents are not 
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TABLE 5.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT HOURS REQUIRED IN UNDERGRADUATE TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, BY INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTIC: UNITED STATES, WINTER 1982-83 





Elementary 




Secondary 






Institutional char flctffi '.tic 


Piofe*/-»Of^.il 


Studwi 
leacriir,^, 
piaclicum 


Professional 

StlKlti 


Stufif"; 
teaching/ 
practicum 


Total . . 


313 


10 ii 


190 




98 


Type of institution; 

Doclofal 

Comprehensive 

Gerneral baccalaureate 

Specialized 

Controt 

Public 


34 3 

30.6 
31.7 

, 28 6 

318 
310 


109 

10 7 
98 
130 

11 1 

101 


196 
181 

194 
13 3 

186 
193 




94 
98 
94 
14.7 

10.1 
96 



Mr. Simon. Emily Feistritzer, if I am pronouncing this correct- 
ly 

Ms. Feistritzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Simon [continuing]. From Feistritzer Associates. Pleased to 
have you here. 

STATEIVIKNT OF C. KIVIILY FKISTRITZKK. FKISTRITZKR 
ASSOC!AT?:S 

Ms. Feistritzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify before your subcommittee 
on the condition of teaching and teacher preparation in this coun- 
try. 

I am a former classroom teacher and former teacher educator 
and have spent the last 5 years of my life publishing in the field of 
education with heavy focus on teacher education. Most recently I 
wrote the report for the Carnegie Foundation for the advancement 
of teaching called "The Condition of Teaching: A State-by-State 
Analysis." 

Mr. Simon. If I may interrupt you simply to say if all the wit- 
nesses wish to put your complete statements in the record and 
summarize, that may be helpful because in about 50 minutes two of 
us are going to have to be over on the floor on a conference com- 
mittee on the tribally controlled college bill. 

Ms. Feistritzer. I would like to briefly summarize for the sub- 
committee the findings of the condition of teaching 

The results of my analysis of a considerable amount of data per- 
taining to enrollments of students, numbers of people going into 
teaching, salaries of teachers, economic conditions of schooling, and 
so on, lead me to conclude that there is a growing crisis in teaching 
in this country that relates directly to quantity and quality issues. 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics, Marie 
Eldridge's organization, the number of new teacher graduates de- 
creased from 314,000 in 1971 to 132,000 in 1981. That is a drop of 60 
percent over the decade. 
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Thf* most obvious reason for a decline in numbers of persons 
choosinj^ teachin|4 over that decade is directly related to what was 
happening the population of school-age children and enrollments in 
the Nation^s elementary and secondary schools. Between 1972-73 
and 1982-81^, elementary school enrollment in this country dropped 
11 percent, and secondary school enrollment dropped 18 percent, 
for an average of 14 percent total. 

That means that last year there were (v/2 million fewer students 
to be taught in [^ublic elementary and secondary schools than there 
were 10 years earlier. 

So I think that the data on declining number of new teacher 
graduates needs to be looked at in that context. 

The National Center for Education Statistics also projects that 
that trend of declining enrollments will reverse in 1985-86 due to 
what some of us call a mini baby boom of the late 1970's. The burst 
of children born in that period will be reaching school next year 
and it is projected that we may be facing shortages of preprimary 
and elementary school teachers starting next year and lasting 
throughout the 1990*s. 

If the trend iii declining numbers of new teacher graduates con- 
tinues, there could be a very severe problem in having enough 
teachers to teach students in classrooms based purely on enroll- 
ments. 

The enrollment issue, I think, which relates directly to demand 
for teachers also needs to be looked at in a context of the changing 
demography of the United States and population shifts. The popu- 
lation has shifted significantly from the northeast and north cen- 
tral States to the south and southwestern States. These are the 
States that have realized not only overall population growth but 
they have also realized significant increases in their enrollments. 
Between the decade of 1972-73 and 1982-83, only seven States in 
the country had an increase in their public elementary and second- 
ary school enrollments, and they are all located in the Southern 
part of the United States, and particularly in the Southwest. 

Another factor that will affect the demand for new teachers is 
what is happening to minority population and enrollment changes. 
The minority population in the United States has increased signifi- 
cantly in a relatively short amount of time due to both immigra- 
tion and to a more rapid birthrate of minority families than is cur- 
rently occurring in the white populations. 

So you have States in the country where you have heavy concen- 
trations of minorities, increasing enrollments of minority children 
rather significantly. And these are the States where new teacher 
graduates have the highest failure rates in competency testing that 
are being introduced in those States. I think that issue, too, needs 
careful attention. 

Overall, it is projected that the demand for new teacher gradu- 
ates will be, as I said earlier, in preprimary and elementary schools 
and in specific subject areas. The demand for new teachers will not 
be uniform around the country nor will it be uniform across all dis- 
ciplines. 

Another issue that the report pointed out and has substantial 
evidence to support is that there is a declining quality of people 
choosing teaching. 
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I know that tlu' utilization of scholastic aptitude test scores of 
high school juniors and hii^h school seniors saying they want to 
major in education when they get to college is weak. But it is sub- 
stantial in its support of the fact that those students who say they 
mav want to go on into education are not scoring very well. 

'fhe SAT scores of intended education majors in 1973 scored 59 
points below the national average in 1973. That gap widened to 81 
points below the national average in 1983. Over the decade from 
1973 to 1983, SAT scores across the country declined with some 
slowdown in the last 2 years. And one reason given for the overall 
declining SAT scores of students is that there are more students 
taking tests and there is a strong correlation between the fact that 
as more students take the test, the scores go down. 

However, it supports even more the declining quality of people 
saying they want to major in education because there are fewer of 
those students taking the test. Sc as the gap widens with fewer stu- 
dents intending to major in education, I think it points to an even 
more severe oroblem of SAT scores of intended college majors. 

Marie FJdridge also pointed out the NCES national longitudinal 
study data in the high school and beyond study indicates that col- 
lege freshmen intending to major in education score lower than 
other intended majors of college freshmen on a variety of meas- 
ures. 

Last, on the quality i.ssue, 1 think that we have a very wide gap 
of missing data in what happens between intended college majors 
in education and the people who actually teach. 

However, competency test results of persons graduating from col- 
leges of teacher education trying to get certified to teach certainly 
give us some evidence that we may have a quality problem with 
people going into teaching. The State of California's minimum com- 
petency test which is a test that they expect all persons holding a 
bachelors degree to be able to pass, which has to do with reading 
comprehension, mathematic skills, and basic literacy. Of the per- 
sons that took that test last May trying to get a credential to teach, 
()8 percent failed it. 

In Florida, the passage rate for its m.inimum competency test is 
Si> percent; only 38 percent of the blacks who took the minimum 
competency test in the State of Florida trying to get certified 
passed the test. 

In Alabama, the passage rate of its test is 81 percent; and m 
Georgia, 80 percent. 

These are not competency tests that measure much beyond basic 
skills. . 

Other data pointing to a crisis in teaching which we find is not 
over one-third of the teachers polled by the National Education As- 
sociation recently said if they had to do over again they would not 
go into teaching. That is compared with 11 percent 20 years ago, 
and 12 percent a decade ago. 

The most recent Gallup poll of the public's attitudes toward 
public schools, 45 percent of the respondents said they would like 
to have a child of theirs take up teaching and 75 percent said they 
would like to see a child of theirs go into teaching 15 years ago. 
That is a considerable drop. 
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Last, salarioK of loachors are low and have dropped significantly 
in purchasing power. There is no question about the fact that the 
salary issue is a critical one in attracting high caliber people into 
the leaching profession. 

Our data shows that while per pupil expenditures increased 22 y2 
percent in real dollars since 1972— that is, I think, a substantial in- 
crease in moneys spent per pupil enrolled in school — per capita 
income increased by QV2 percent; total personal income in the 
Nation increased by 17.8 percent; the average salary of a classroom 
teacher dropped by 12.2 percent. 

So even though the average salary of a classroom teacher in cur- 
rent dollars doubled in purchasing power, it lost by 12.2 percent. 

The salary issue of teachers, I think, needs to be looked at skepti- 
cally and carefully. It varies radically from State to State, as our 
report indicates, and as my written testimony clarifies. 

Some States have raised teacher salaries significantly and prob- 
ably don't need to do a whole lot more. Other States have hardly 
touched teacher salaries and need to do a lot. So the salary issue of 
teachers, I feel, is not an across-the-board issue. 

I would like to conclude my testimony with some data about in- 
stitutions of higher education that are preparing teachers. As I in- 
dicated earlier, the number of new teacher graduates dropped 60 
percent from 1971 to 1981. That was the decade in which 95 more 
institutions were added to those preparing teachers, according to 
our count of NCES's list of teacher preparation institutions. 

There were 1,130 institutions of higher education granting educa- 
tion degrees in 1970 and 1971. That number has increased to 1,225. 
The number of institutions which awarded 25 or fewer education 
degrees at all levels— bachelors, masters— in 1971 grew to 346 in 
1981. That is a significant number of institutions granting fewer 
than 25 education degrees. 

Of the 1,130 institutions of higher education, 88 conferred fewer 
than 10 education degrees at all levels in 1971. That number in- 
creased from 88 to 142 last year. 

Over half of the institutions of higher education which conferred 
degrees in education in 1981 are located in seven States. Six of 
those States have had the most severe enrollment declines of any 
States in the Nation at the elementary and secondary level. 

Teachers have never been a very mobile lot. There is consider- 
able data that indicate that classroom teachers gr^'^rally train to 
be teachers and teach within a 150-mile radius of wnere they were 
born. That issue, I think, needs to be looked at in the context of the 
fact that most of our teacher training institutions are located in 
areas of the country where there is not a significant demand for 
new teachers. 

Last, the overall conclusion that I draw related to the condition 
of teaching in this country has to do with the fact that I think we 
are mixing apples and oranges. On the one hand, while we are 
trying to negotiate and demand salaries of teachers commensurate 
with other white collar professionals such as accountants, lawyers, 
and doctors, we are not requiring of them anywhere near the rites 
of passage that those persons have to come through to get into 
those professions. 
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I think we do not have ladders, career ladders, within teaciiing; 
we do not have strinKont performance criteria that they have to 
meet; we don't have gradations of salary scales based on anything 
other than the number of years they have been in the classroom 
and/or the number of courses they have taken at the local univer- 
sity . 

I think the salary issue for teachers needs to be looked at in the 
context of what is demanded of them on the entry level and I think 
we need to raise the standards of excellence, the criteria for admit- 
tance into the teaching profession, I think adding rigor to the pro- 
fession and rigor to what is required as teachers enter the teaching 
profession will attract many more academically able people and 
make it much easier to raise the salaries of teachers. 

I conclude my testimony. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of C. Emily Feistntzer follows:] 
Prepared Statement ok C. Emii.v Feistritzkr. on the Condition ok Teachinc 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to 
tostify iH-t'orc vour «alx-ommittee on the condition of teaching in the United States. I 
have l)een reijortin^ in deliiil what is guing on in this field for the past five years 
through our newsletter. Teacher Education Reports, and several specialized reports 
on educational i)ersonnel development. 1 am a third-generation educator from Ken- 
tucky 1 taught high school mathematics and science for eight years and received 
mv Masters degree in the Teaching of Science through the National Science Foun- 
dation <NSF) Summer Institute FVognim for teachers. While teaching. I co-authored 
a unified science textbook for secondary .school students—also fundeJ by Nbt. 
Having received a Ph. D, in education from Indiana University. 1 became a teacher 
educator director of the federally funded Teacher Cori)s project and dean of a grad- 
uate school. Before starting a publishing company in li)Ti). I coordinated the Nation- 
al Teacher Development Initiative for the U.S. Office of Education which was deeply 
involved with Title V of the Higher Education Act. _ , . 

Most recently I engaged in extensive analyses of data pertaining to teaching and 
the factors affecting teaching in American schools. The results of f^^.J work are pub- 
lished in The American Teacher (Feistritzer Publications, March \m) and The Con- 
dition of Teaching: A State-by-State Analysis Uhe Carnegiv Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. August 19S:^). , L IT • _1 * \ A ^^i^ 

Analyses of existing data pertaining to teaching in the United States leads me to 
conclude that there is a growing crisis in teaching that relates to both quantity and 
quality of people going into the occupation. Not only are fewer people choosing to 
teach.' but the caliber of those who say they want to become teachers is declining. 

QUANTITY ISSUKJs 

The National Center for F:ducation Statistics (NCES) reports that the number of 
new teacher graduates descre.-ised from ;n4,000 in H)71 to 1:^2.000 in 1981. As a per- 
centatre of bachelor's degrees, new teacher graduates dropped from 37 percent to 12 
percent over the same period. NCES also reports that the proixjrtion of college 
freshmen intending teaching as a probable career dropped from 19 percent in 1970 
to five percent in 1982. Women comprised 75 percent of those signalling intent to 
major in education in both years. However, of the total number of female college- 
bound .seniors, the proportion intending to major in education dropped from 19 per- 
cent in 1972 to 10 percent in 19S0. The College Entrance Exammation Board data 
show that fewer than five percent of high school seniors who took the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SATl> in 1988 said they wanted to major in education when they got 
to college— down 50 percent since 1978. u • ♦ ^u- „ 

The most obvious reason for the decline in numbers of persons choosing teaching 
as a career over the last decade is the fact that demand for new teachers has been 
low. Public elementary school enrollment decreased 11 percent and public secondary 

1 Approximaiolv one-third of all hiph school seniors take the SAT in this country. T^^•o-thirds 
of all high pf-hool graduates who po to college take the SAT. 
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Kchoo! enrollnirnl dropjH-d 18 jHTCcnt from ll)72-7H to 11)82-83. There an« (>.') mil- 
lion fewer HtudrnlH fMirolliMl iw tlw» njition's public elementary and secondary schools 
than there were a decade earlii'r. 

Enrollments of student*; in elementary and secondary schools have been declininjj 
because of a drop in bir'th rates in the United States in the llKJOs and most of the 
H)7()s, reducing the demand for teachers. However, due to a baby boomlet in the 
late l'.)70s, an upturn in enrollments is forecast for pre-primary and elementary 
schools in the mid-lUSOs and for secondary schools in the late 1990s. If current pro- 
jections of [K'ople intending to go into teaching hold up, the country will experience 
a shortiige of elementary teachers by the mid-H)80s just lus the late 1970s bumper 
crop of babies is starting school. 

Student enrollment is not the only variable affecting demand for teachers. In ad- 
dition, efforUs to keep student-teacher ratios down an(W^?place teachers who leave 
the profession contribute to the demand. NCKS projects increiLSes in elementary 
school enrollments from 11)80 to 1990 and foresees student-teacher ratios Improving 
only slightly. Also, it expects a constant turnover rate of existing teachers (six per- 
cent per year) with 197.000 additional teachers hired per year from 1980 to 1990. 
This represents an expected increase from lU4.nOO additional teacher hirings for 
each y(?ar from 1981 to 1985. Likewise, it is projected that the supply of graduating 
teachers will average a little over 200,000 per year during that period. However, if 
the percentage of new teacher graduates who enter the teaching profession resem* 
bles the number in 1980. then the annual supply of new teachers will average only 
about IGO.OOO per year, and thus a sizeable across-the-board shortage could evolve. 

Projections in terms of supply and demand are difficult, however, for a number of 
reasons. On the plus side of the ledger, for example, there are many unemployed 
licensed teachers, a reserve pool from which school systems might draw. On the 
deficit side, many currently employed teachers indicate they would leave teaching 
now for any gcxxl opportunities elsewhere. Thus, it is difficult to project with a great 
deal of precision whether there will be a shortage in the teaching force in the imme- 
diate years ahead, and if so, to what extent. 

There never has been, is not now, and probably never will be an across-the-board 
demand for teachers. But there has been. is. and will be a demand for teachers in 
certain regions of the country, in specific content areas and at different grade levels. 
The demand for teachers throughout the 1980s and 191)0s will shift as the number of 
students enrolled in American schools changes by grade level, region of the country, 
and ethnic background. Demand for teachers in the 1980s will be heaviest in grades 
K-8. The demand for teachers will logically be where enrollments :ire on the rise — 
and that's in the Sunbelt region. 

The population of the United States is shifting from the large industrial states in 
the Northeast and North Central regions to the ''Sunbelt" areas of the SoL.th and 
Far West. Two decades ago, 30.7 percent of the total population lived in the South, 
1 .').() percent in the West, 28.9 percent in the North Central states, and 24.9 percent 
in the Northeast. By 1981. the proportion living in the South had increased to 33.6 
percent, and the proportion in the West rose to 19.3 percent. The proportion of the 
population living in the North Central region had dropped to 26.7 percr t; the pro- 
portion living in the Northeast dropped to 21,5 percent. 

Only seven states, all in the South and the West, increased their enrollments in 
public elementary and secondary schools in the past decade. Utah had the largest 
increase: 20.7 percent overall, representing a 35,3 percent increase in enrollment in 
public elementiiry schools and one of 4.0 percent in public secondary schools. Utah's 
total population increased by 3().9 percent during this period. Wyoming had the 
second highest increase in public school enrollment from 1972-73 to 1982-83. Its 18.9 
percent reflected a 30.0 percent increase in elementary schools and 5.6 percent in- 
crease at the secondary level. Wyoming's total population grew by 44.7 percent 
during this decade. 



Even though teaching has never attracted the best and brightest, the gap between 
the academic caliber of those choosing teaching and almost every other field is wid- 
ening dramatically. This is true nationally and in each state. Since 1973, the aver- 
age SAT score for persons indicating education as a major fell from 59 points below 
the national average to 81 points below the national average SAT score in 1983. The 
average SAT score itself fell from 92(5 in 1973 to 849 in 1983. One reason given for 
the drop in the national average is that there are more stiidents taking the test. 
This makes the picture of declining SAT scores for intended education majors even 
grimmer since there are far fewer of them taking the test. 



QUALITY ISSUKS 
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In Mcldiiiofi to |)n)viflni^^ Much SAT data. NCKS's National I^on^itudinal Study of 
1072 and its Ili^M Stfiool and Hrvond Study of \m) showed that colle^^o luspirants 
who intended to major in education scored lower on standardized volahulary. read- 
ing, and mathematics achievement testes tlian other coUe^^e-hound seniors. The pro- 
spt»ctive education majors also averaged lower high school grades and fewer courses 
in science and mathematics than students intending other majors. This is largely 
attributed to the fact that many bright women who fiHteen years ago chose teaching 
lH»casue thev perceived it as the hight'st profession available to them and/or so that 
they could provide a second inconie for their faniili(»s in a job which allowed them to 
be home with their children after scV^ool and in the sunimer, are no longer choosing 
teaching. The best and brightest women are now going into professions that offer 
money and prestige —and that is not teaching. This becomes especially important 
against the historical tradition tliat women have formed—and contirnie to form— 70 
jK'rcent of the teaching force in this country. 

I know that utilising SAT scores, grade point averages and achievement test 
scorers of high school juniors and seniors and of college freshmen wh() say they 
intend to major in education in college is weak data in support of declining caliber 
of jx*rsons going into teaching. We do not liave much data on the academic caliber 
of those who actually go on to graduate and he conn* teachers. However, several 
states that are initiating minimum comiH'tency tests for prosix^ct ive teachers re|H)rt 
very grim data about the passage rates of those tesUs, Kor example, only OS j>ercent 
of fxTsons seeking a credential to teach in California passed the slate's competency 
test last May. Other states' passage rates for their own basic skills tests are: Florida. 
Sf) jH'rcen- < blacks, as jn-rcent. whites. \)2 percent); Alabama. HI percent; and Geor- 
gia H«; jH'ivfnt. Arkansas, in pilot testing its recently enacted testing program for ai! 
teachers found that 17 percent of black teachers would have failed to meet the 
cutoff point and three |>ercent of the whites would have failed, 

oTMKIt DATA POINTINt; TO A CltlSIS IN TKAl'HINi; 

Over one-third of the teachers i'M'y percent) polled by the National Education Asso- 
ciation recently said thev either certainly or probably would not become a teacher if 
they had it to do over again— compared with 1 1 in-rcent 20 years earlier and 12 per- 
cent a decade ago. , ,- o u i 

In the 10S;i Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public bchools. 4d 
jHTcent of the respondents said they would like to have a child of theirs take up 
teaching as a career— down from 7r>'percent fifteen years c^irlier. In 19S:i, one-third 
of the respondents said "no" to the question, compared to ir> percent in lOOS, 

Salaries of teachers are generally low and have droppc^i significantly in purchas- 
ing power in the last decade. While per-pupil expenditures increased 22,5 percent in 
real dollars since r.)72. \x.'r capita income by (i.o percent, total personal income by 
^7 S percent, the average salary of a classroom teacher dropped by 12.2 percent. 

Salaries of teachers vary considerably from state to state. Alaska paid its teachers 
an average of nearly $:M.0(H) per vear in U)S2-8S. whereas Mississippi paid its teach- 
ers a little over $11 000 a year. Proposals to raise teachers salaries in every state by 
a set amount need to be critically examined. Each state's overall population, school 
enrollment and general economic situation need to be considered. Some states al- 
ready have' increased teachers' salaries significantly. Wyoming, for example, nearly 
'tripled the average salary of its classroom teachers in the last decade (from $i),2,U 
in lU72-7:t to $21,000 in U)S2-S:^). whereius several states in ihe Northeast and 
North Central regions showed no significant increases in teacher salaries. States in 
the Frostbelt were hit hardest by the recent economic recession. They also show the 
slowest population growth and the greatest enrollment declines. Sunbelt states, on 
the other hand, are exj)eriencing overall population growth and greater overall 
income to siip^xirt hursts in elementary and secondary school enrollments. 

TKACHKR KDUCATION INSTITt-ITIONS 

I conclude this testimony with some diita about institutions of higher education 
that are preparing teachers. 

Although the number of new teacher graduates decreased b> nearly bO percent 
from 1071 to li)Sl--from iU l.OOO to i:i2,000— there were Ofi more institutions; of 
higher education (IUKi conferring degrees in education 11)81 than there were a 
decade earlier. There were l.KiO IHK's granting educating degrees in 1970-1 1. The 
number increased bv S.4 percent to 1.22o in lOSO-Sl. The number of institutions 
which awarded 25 or fewer education degrees (includes bachelors, masters and doc- 
torates) went from 200 in 1071 to :M0 in lOHl. Eighty-eight of the 1,130 institutions 
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of hij^hcr f(liicati<»n i7 S |H»rciMit) conferred fewur than 10 uducation de^^rees at all 
levels in 11171, The nunjl)<»r increaned to M2 out of 1,225 (ll.() percent) in lOSl. 

Over half of the 1.225 inHtitutions of hij^her education which conferred decrees in 
education in 1981 are located in seven states, six of which have expi*rienced dramat- 
ic enrollment declines in their elementary and secondary schools in the Inst decade. 

Teachers historically have not been a mobile lot. They tend to go to school, train 
to be teachers, and teach in the state where they were born. This issue, e^ pecially in 
light of the the fact that states which have the greatest number of institutions pre- 
paring teachers are not the states where the greatest demands are. needs serious 
attention. 



{•INCLUSIONS 

The overriding conclusion 1 draw concerning the condition of teaching in the 
United States is that we are mixing apples and oranges in the current debates 
about teachers. On the one hand, some unions involved are calling for a $25.000-a- 
year starting .salary for teachers, and $50,000 to $(>0.000 after 10 or 15 years experi- 
ence. At the same time, we are introducing minimum competency tests that certify 
a person who can demonstrate literacy and who has taken numerous education 
courses to teach. Performance evaluations for teachers on the job are all but non- 
existent. Teacher firings, for any reasons other than scaling back numbers, are prac- 
tically unheard of, Gradations of teachers, competition within the ranks, and pay 
scales based on competency on the job are vehemently opposed by many who repre- 
sent teachers. 

Thi' professions that command $25,000 a year in starting salaries, and $50,000 to 
$<)().()()() after 10 or 15 years, have rigorous rites of passage into them and perform- 
ance standards once in the profession. Every such profession has an upward-mobil- 
ity ladder based on job performance in addition to years of experience. Teaching 
does not. A teacher who wants to climb has to leave teaching and become a princi- 
pal, guitiance counselor, or some other school administrator. 

Raising teacher's salaries across the board will not alone solve the current crises 
facing America's teaching force. Efforts need to be taken to raise the caliber of 
people going into teaching. 1 argue that raising standards and making teacher prep- 
aration more challenging will attract more academically able people into teaching. 
It will also raise the status of teaching and make it easier to justify higher salaries 
in addition to ensuring improved classroom instruction and working conditions in 
schools. 



TABLE 26.-AVERAGE TEACHERS' SALARIES, RANKED BY STATE. IN 1982-83 CURRENT DOLLARS 
AND IN ADJUSTED 1972-73 DOLLARS WITH PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 1972-73 TO 1982-83 



• r.frPnt^ !fS '"crease over sal37 .n iSU- .urten! A) ars purchasing power 
current Mlars j^gj ^^^^^^ cur enl (Joiiars j^^^ jg^J^^j ,^ 



198? 83 19/2-73 



1982-83 



Alaska 


S33.953 


64 


14.762 


14.678 


0.6 


Distiict of Columbia 


26.048 


7i 


11.325 


NA 


NA 


New York 


2S.100 


7 1 


10.913 


12.400 


- 12.0 


Hawaii 


■ ■ 24.796 


100 


10.781 


10.533 


2.4 


Wyoming 


24.000 


12 9 


10.435 


9.294 


12.3 


Michigan 


23.965 


72 


10.420 


11.950 


-12.8 


California 


2.1.55S 


3.5 


10.241 


12.072 


-15.2 


Washington 


23.413 


20 


10.180 


10.591 


-3,9 


Rhode Island , 


23.175 


70 


10.076 


10.606 


- 5.0 


Maryland 


?2.786 


79 


9.907 


11.1S9 


"11.2 


Illinois 


2?.618 


76 


9.834 


11.198 


- 12.2 


Oregon ... 


22.334 


100 


9.710 


9.600 


1.2 


Minnesota 


22.296 


95 


9.694 


10.422 


... 7.0 


New Jersey .. 


21.642 


8,7 


9.410 


11.730 


-19.8 


Colorado., 


21.500 


98 


9.348 


9.666 


-3 3 


Pennsylvania 


21.000 


78 


9.130 


10.389 


12.1 


Nevada 


20.944 


42 


9.106 


10.882 


- 16,3 


Wisconsin 


20.940 


80 


9.104 


10.423 


-■ 12.6 


Delaware 


20.665 


7 1 


8.985 


10.594 


- 15.2 


New Mexico 


20.600 


102 


8,956 


8.705 


2.9 


50 States and District of Columbia. 


20.531 


73 


8.926 


10,164 


-12.2 



22 
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TABLE 26 -AVERAGE TEACHERS' SALARIES. RANKED BY STATE, IN 1982-83 CURRENT DOLLARS 
AND IN ADJUSTED TJ/^ 73 DOLLARS WITH PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 1972-73 TO 1982-83- 
Continued 



Stale 



Ohio 

Conneciicul 
Indiana 

Ulah. . . . 

Texas 

Montana . . 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts . 
Arizona 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Florida 

Kentucky 
North D.ikota 
Kiins-is 
Oklahoma 
Alabama 
NoMh Carolina 
Missouri 
Idaho . . 
Tennessee . . 
Georgia . . . 
Nebraska 
Wesl Virginia .. 
South Carolina. . . 

Maine 

South Dakota 
New Mampshiie 

Vermont 

Arkansas 
Mississippi 

SoLice Feistrit:pf. 



salar. of 

ooiiars 
? 83 


Percenl ol 
tnctease over 
1981 8? 


1982 -83 average 
salarv m 1972 - 
73 (joiiars 


Av6r3j'.e salary oi 
'eacfi^rs ir» 
currenl dollars 
1972-73 


Fercenlage 
change m 
purctiasing power 
liom 1972-73 to 
1982-83 


— 
20.360 


- - 

9 8 




8,852 




S 0 

— o.u 


70.300 


7 5 


8.826 


10,600 


— 10./ 


20.067 


/ 8 


8,725 


10,048 


Ill 


19.677 


84 


8,555 


8,503 


0 c 


19.500 


10.9 


8,478 


8,686 


n 


19.463 


9 5 


8,462 


8.908 


— 5.0 


19.265 


4 1 


8.376 


8.837 


— 2.C 


19.000 


1 1 


8.261 


10.520 


— 21.5 


18.849 


4 6 


8.195 


10,049 


— 18.4 


18709 


4 0 


8,134 


9,597 


1 1 1 

— 


18. /O? 


10.0 


8.133 


y.Di J 


— IJ.J 


18.538 


10 5 


8,060 


9.276 


- 13.0 


18.400 


6 4 




7 794 


2.6 


18.390 


40 


7.996 


8'.077 


-i"o 


18.299 


95 


7,956 


8.507 


-6.5 


18.110 


11.7 


7,874 


7.802 


0.9 


17.850 


144 


7.761 


8.105 


-4.2 


17.836 


52 


7.755 


9.162 


-15.4 


17.726 


8.0 


7.707 


9,067 


-15.0 


17.549 


7.0 


7,630 


7.657 


-0.4 


17,425 


7.0 


7,576 


8.300 


-8.7 


17.412 


6.4 


7,570 


8.204 


-7.7 


17.412 


51 


7.570 


8.730 


-13.3 


17.370 


1.4 


7,552 


8,119 


-7.0 


16.380 


80 


7.122 


8.059 


-11.6 


15.772 


4.4 


6,857 


8.976 


-23.4 


15.595 


60 


6,780 


7.908 


-14.2 


1^.353 


4.4 


6.675 


9,157 


-27.1 


15.338 


4.2 


6,669 


8.887 


-25.0 


15.176 


4.6 


6.598 


7.325 


-9.9 


14.285 


1.1 


6,211 


6.908 


-10.1 



■■Ihf Condition ol Teacinnu A Stale by State Analysis.'" Carnegie Foundation lot ttJC Attvancemeni ol Teaching. Aug 1983, p. 



TABLE 40.-STATES RANKED BY SOURCES OF REVENUE RECEIPTS-FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 

AND OTHER; 1982-83 



Local and other 



Mississippi 

North Carolina 

District of Columbia. 
Alat)ama . 
South CAtolina 
Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Arizona 

Delaware 

Kentucky. 
Oklahoma 
Georgia . . 
New Memco . . .. 
Maine 



New Hampshire 89.2 

District of Columbia 84.5 



23.0 Hawaii 89. 

16 1 California 85. 

15 5 Alaska 78.3 Nebraska 65.0 

14 8 New Mexico 77.8 South Dakota 63.7 

136 Washington 75.2 Wyoming 61,3 

13.3 Kentucky 70.5 Connecticut 58.7 

13 0 Delaware 67 6 Rhode Island 58.3 

11.4 Alaljama 64.3 Vermont 57.8 

11.2 Idaho 62,6 Colorado 57,7 

10.7 West Virginia 62.4 Wisconsin 57.2 

10 3 Florida 61.9 New Jersey 56.4 

10 2 North Carolina 61.5 Massachusetts 55.8 

10 2 Nevada 60.6 Michigan 55.8 

10.1 Oklahoma 60.2 Oregon 54.4 



23 



20 



TABLE 40 -STATES RANKED BY SOURCES OF REVENUE RECEIPTS- 
AND OTHER; 1982-83-~Continued 



-FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 



Stale 



locjl arid Othpf 



Texas 

Hawaii 

Louisiana 

WesI Virginia 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Illinois 

Montana 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nevada 

Pennsylvania 

50 States and D C 

Iowa 

North Dakota 

Nebraska 

Florida 

Vermont 
Idaho 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Maryland . 
Alaska . . 

Colorado 

Wisconsin 

Washington 

California 

Utah 

Ohio 



100 

99 
94 

. 90 
88 

.... 8 7 
85 
, 85 
81 
8 1 

76 

75 
74 
73 

73 

7.1 

7.1 

70 
69 

6.6 

6 3 

5.9 

57 
5 4 
5 4 
54 

... . 5.3 
. .. 5,2 

5.0 

Connecticut .. 4.9 

Kansas 4.8 

Massachusetts 4.8 

Minnesota 4 7 

Rhode Island 4 7 

New York ... 4 0 

Wyoming 4 0 

New Hampshire 3.9 

New Jersey 3 5 



Indiana 58.6 

South Drolina 57 1 

Utah 56 3 

Louisiana . 55 9 

Georgia . 55 6 

Arkarisas , . 54 3 

Mississippi . 53 3 

North Dakota . . 51 5 

Texas 50 6 

50 States and DO 50 3 

Maine 49.7 

Minnesota 48.9 

Montana 47 4 

Tennessee .47 2 

Arizona 45 7 

Pennsylvania 45.2 

Kansas 44.4 

Iowa 42.1 

New York 41 9 

Virginia 41.6 

Ohio 40.7 

Maryland 40 2 

New Jersey 40 0 

Missouri 39 6 

Massachusetts 394 

Illinois 38 0 

Wisconsin 37.4 

Rhode Island 37.0 

Colorado 36.9 

Oregon 36.8 

Connecticut 36 4 

Michigan 361 

Vermont 35,2 

Wyoming 34,7 

Nebraska 27.9 

South Dakota 27,6 

New Hampshire 6.9 

District of Columbia NA 



Ohio 

New York . 

Maryland 

Illinois, 
Missouri 
Virginia 
Kansas , 
Iowa 

Pennsylvania 
Minnesota . 

Montana 

Arizona 



54 3 
54 1 
539 
53.4 
52.3 
518 
50 8 
506 
47.4 
46.3 
442 
42 9 



50 States and DC 42.3 

North Dakota 41,1 

Maine 40 2 

Tennessee 39.8 

Texas 39,5 

Utah 385 

Indiana 35.1 

Louisiana 34.7 

Georgia 34.2 

Arkansas 32.4 

Nevada 31.8 

Florida 31.0 

Idaho 30.4 

Oklahoma 29.5 

South Drolina 29.3 

West Virginia 28,5 

Mississippi 23.7 

North Carolina 22.4 

Delaware 21.2 

Alabama 21.0 

Washington 19.4 

Kentucky 18.7 

Alaska 16.0 

New Mexico 12,0 

Dlifornia 8,9 

Hawaii 0.3 



Source Feistnt/er. "The Condition of Teachmg A State by-State Analysis." Ca^negte Foundation loj the Advancement ol Teaching. Aug 1983. P 
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TABLE 47.-EARNED BACHELOR'S DEGREES CONFERRED IN EDUCATION, BY LEVEL AND SPECIALTY: 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1970-71 AND 1980-81 



specialty 



1971 



1981 



Percentage 
change 



Education, total 

fducation. general 

Elementary eduction, general 

Secondary education, general 

Pre-elementary education 

Junior high school education 

Higher education, general 

Junior and community college educalicn.. 

Adult and continuing education 

Special education, all specialties 

Special education, general 

Administration of special education.. 



176.614 


108.309 


-38.7 


2.026 


2.777 


37.1 


90.432 


38.524 


-57,4 


3.549 


2.973 


-16.2 


3.405 


4.807 


41.2 


721 


248 


-65.6 


6 


5 


-16.7 


1 


2 


100.0 


12 


25 


108.3 


8.360 


13.950 


66.9 


2.320 


8.843 


281.2 


0 


20 





24 



21 



TABLE 47.-EAtlNED BACHELOR'S DEGREES CONFERRED IN EDUCATION, BY LEVEL AND SPECIALTY: 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1970-71 AND 1980-81 -Continued 

specify 19/1 1981 ^^If 

Education ol the mentally fetarL''xj 

Education of the gifted 

Education of ttie deaf 

Education of tlie culturally disadvanlagt^l 

Education o! the visually handicapped 

Speech correction 

Education of the emotionally disturt)ed 

Remedial education 

Special Learning disabilities 

Education ol the physically handicapped 

Education of the multiple handicapped 

Education of exceptional children, not classified atwve 

Social foundations 

Educational psychology 

Education statistics and research 

Educational testing, evaluation, and measurement 

Student personnel 

Educational administration 

Educational supervision 

Curriculum and instruction 

Reading education. . 

Art education 

Music education 

Mathematics education 

Science education 

Physical education 

Driver and safety education 

Health education 

Business, commerce, and distributive education 

Industrial arts, vocational and technical education 

Agricultural education 

Home economics education 

Nursing education 

Teaching English as a foreign language 

Other 



2 640 


1.660 


— 37.1 


12 


28 


133.3 




349 


46 0 




22 


633 3 


'0 


93 


19 2 




1 197 


— 49 2 


'iAl 
j4 / 


' 1 


7^ 7 


n 
II 


17 




1 Otx 




JIO.Q 




1 17 


R 1 

— fl. 1 


Dj 


1 1\& 


R'i 1 


CO 


IDj 




1 on 




R9 9 
— aC.C 


307 


235 


-23.5 


3 


0 




0 


50 




7 


299 


417.4 


5 


27 


440.0 


0 


46 




296 


318 


7.4 


9 


370 


401.1 


5.661 


2.392 


-57.7 


7.264 


5.332 


-26.6 


2.217 


798 


-64.0 


891 


597 


-33.0 


24.732 


19.095 


-22.8 


132 


109 


-17.4 


1.089 


2.259 


107,4 


8.550 


3.405 


-60.2 


7.071 


5.772 


-18.4 


1.398 


955 


-31.7 


6.449 


1.767 


-72.6 


603 


171 


2.3 


43 


44 


2.3 


1.195 


925 


-22.6 



Source FeistritWf The Condition cl Teaching A Sl3le-by-Slate Analysis." Carnegie Foundation lor the Advancement ot Teaching. Aug 1983, p 

82. 

TABLE 54.-COMPARISION OF AVERAGE SAT SCORES OF COLLEGE BOUND SENIORS IN EACH STATE 
WITH THOSE OF COLLEGE BOUND SENIORS INTENDING TO MAJOR IN EDUCATION: 1982 



Average SAT scores Those intending to niajof Dillerence between Stale 

m education averages and those 

- intending to major in 

^"'^ u , .•..>. education 



Math 



Math 



Verbal Math 



United States 426 

Alabama 

Alaska 440 

Arizona 470 

Arkansas 480 

Calilornia 425 

Colorado 468 

Connecticut 432 

Delaware 432 

District of Columbia 398 

Florida 425 

Georgia 394 



467 


394 


419 


12 


48 


501 


400 


428 


63 


73 


477 


413 


437 


33 


40 


511 


440 


449 


30 


62 


519 


420 


445 


60 


74 


474 


399 


424 


26 


50 


515 


433 


460 


35 


55 


464 


395 


408 


37 


56 


465 


389 


409 


43 


56 


423 


348 


367 


50 


56 


463 


394 


414 


32 


49 


429 


366 


393 


28 


36 



28-859 0-84-4 



25 



22 



TABLE 54.^-COIVlPARISION OF AVERAGE SAT SCORES OF COLLEGE BOUND SENIORS IN EACH STATE 
WITH THOSE OF COLLEGE BOUND SENIORS INTENDING TO MAJOR IN EDUCATION: 1982-Continued 



Average SAT soKe'. Tfioy,' mjending to maiw OillererKO befwecr State 

- -■ - - m educatton avetapes and ih(fte 

- - - in'jndine 'o maiw m 

VerWl Math ^3,^ 

Veibal Ma1^ 



Hawaii ... 


392 


465 


365 


418 


2/ 


47 


Idaho 


, . 482 


513 


4?6 


450 


56 


63 


Illinois 


462 


515 


4?3 


455 


39 


60 


Indiana 


40/ 


453 


386 


419 


21 


34 


Iowa 


515 


5/2 


4/3 


478 


43 


94 


Kansas 


500 


545 


455 


471 


45 


74 


Kentucky 


475 


510 


444 


450 


31 


60 


Louisiana . . 


470 


505 


432 


446 


38 


59 


Maine 


427 


463 


389 


417 


38 


46 


Maryianfl 


425 


464 


394 


415 


31 


49 


Massachusetts 


425 


463 


388 


40/ 


37 


56 


Michigan 


459 


514 


423 


451 


36 


63 


Minnesota 


485 


543 


443 


475 


42 


68 


Mississippi 


. 479 


509 


404 


406 


75 


103 


Missouri 


465 


510 


426 


453 


39 


57 


Montana 


487 


546 


431 


476 


56 


30 


Nebraska 


493 


552 


444 


489 


49 


63 


Nevada . 


436 


481 


398 


420 


38 


61 


Hampshire 


443 


482 


408 


424 


35 


58 


New Jersey 


416 


453 


384 


405 


32 


48 


New Mexico 


, . 480 


5il7 


439 


445 


41 


72 


New York 


429 


467 


405 


433 


24 


34 


North Carolina 


396 


431 


365 


393 


31 


38 


North Dakota 


505 


563 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Ohio 


456 


502 


423 


454 


33 


48 


Oklahoma 


483 


518 


442 


448 


41 


70 


Oregon 


435 


473 


401 


420 


34 


53 


Pennsylvania 


424 


461 


398 


422 


26 


39 


RhoOe Island 


420 


457 


393 


415 


27 


42 




378 


412 


356 


384 


22 


28 


South Dakota 


522 


553 


490 


531 


32 


22 




480 


519 


446 


475 


34 


44 




415 


453 


385 


406 


30 


47 


Utah 


494 


528 


430 


463 


64 


65 


Veimont 


433 


471 


399 


430 


34 


41 


Virginia 


426 


462 


388 


408 


38 


54 


Washington 


468 


514 


431 


454 


37 


60 


West Virginia 


462 


506 


397 


411 


65 


95 


Wisconsin 


476 


535 


430 


471 


46 


64 


Wyoming 


484 


533 


402 


453 


82 


80 
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Numbef IHl s conlernng Numbet Iwchelor's Oegrees Total numbei 0I bachetoi's degiees 

education degrees conletred in educanon conlerrcd ^ the IHE's 



19n 1981 Change 1971 1981 1971 1981 [^,^^^ 



United States 


1.130 


1.225 


4 95 


176,467 


108.254 


-38.6 


839,730 


935,140 


+ 11.4 




2/ 


28 


4 1 


2.909 


2,711 


-6.8 


13.000 


16,539 


+ 27.2 


Alaska 


3 


5 


+-2 


92 


73 


-20.6 


369 


465 


+ 26.0 


Arizona 


4 


7 


+ 3 


2,050 


1,615 


-21.2 


8,261 


10.826 


+ 31.0 


Arkansas 


17 


17 




2.299 


1,689 


-26.5 


7,284 


6,955 


-4.5 


California 


54 


64 


^10 


3,454 


3,661 


+ 6.0 


73,844 


81,848 


+ 10.8 



26 



23 



Statp 



NurOw IHCs cofittrnnii Number tachelor's degrees Total number ol bacnelor's degrees 

filucjtion drjrw conterred in education con!erred by the IHE'J 

19/1 1581 ClMn£e 19/1 1981 19M 1981 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Floriila 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian.) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesola 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



12 


IS 


+ 6 


2.i35 


1.519 


-37.6 


12.401 


14,677 


+ 18.4 


\2 


13 


+ 1 


2.475 


1.208 


-.51.2 


11,499 


13,312 


+ 15.8 


2 


2 . 




367 


299 


-18.5 


1,602 


3.194 


+ 99.4 


10 


9 




583 


288 


-102.4 


5.997 


6,807 


+ 13.5 


21 


31 


+ 10 


4,940 


3,795 


-23.2 


20,933 


29,988 


+ 43.3 


30 


34 


+ 4 


3.076 


2,049 


-501 


15,117 


17,014 


+ 12.6 


4 


2 


-2 


529 


114 


-354.0 


3,051 


3,212 


+ 5.3 


6 


6 




1,016 


463 


-119.4 


2,744 


2,759 


+0.6 


51 


57 


+ 6 


10,399 


4,866 


-113.7 


41,861 


44,470 


+ 6.2 


39 


37 


-2 


5.820 


2,916 


-99.6 


23,642 


24,834 


+ 5.0 


27 


28 


+ 1 


3.657 


2,069 


-76.8 


14,784 


14,441 


-2.3 


24 


23 


-1 


3,075 


1.863 


-39.4 


12,360 


11,672 


-5.6 


21 


22 


+ 1 


3.879 


2,053 


-47.1 


12,459 


11,509 


-7.6 


20 


21 


+ 1 


3,429 


1,943 


-43.3 


14,051 


14,821 


+ 5.5 


11 


11 




1,506 


688 


-54.3 


4,482 


4,817 


+7.5 


20 


20 




?,383 


1,263 


-47.0 


12,624- 


15,091 


+ 25.8 


40 


41 


+ 1 


5,190 


3,192 


-38.5 


30,632 


38,972 


+ 25.6 


25 


31 


+ 6 


6,825 


3,829 


-43.9 


36,792 


38,647 


+ 5.0 


26 


27 


+ 1 


5,482 


2,551 


-53.5 


18,674 


19,392 


+4.0 


17 


15 


-2 


3,183 


2,001 


-37.1 


8,816 


8,982 


+ 1.9 


33 


37 


+ 4 


4.819 


■ 3,087 


-35.9 


19,533 


22,041 


+ 12.8 


8 


8 




1266 


664 


-47.6 


3,991 


3,815 


-4.4 


17 


16 


-1 


2,643 


1,597 


-39.6 


9.876 


7.404 


-25.0 


2 


2 




131 


175 


+ 25.1 


1,253 


1,477 


+ 17.9 


9 


8 


-1 


690 


464 


-48.7 


4.328 


6,025 


+ 39.2 


21 


23 


+ 2 


6,313 


2,397 


-163.4 


19,690 


24.474 


+ 24.3 


g 


g 




1,018 


744 


-36.8 


4.327 


4,543 


+ 50 


81 


86 


45 


I0!263 


5,573 


-84^2 


72,235 


83',777 


+ 16'0 


40 


43 


+ 3 


4,755 


3,329 


-42.9 


19.847 


23,712 


+ 19.5 


8 


8 




1,388 


778 


-78.4 


4,017 


3,795 


-5.5 


50 


49 


-1 


10,722 


5,384 


-99.1 


44,325 


41,306 


-6.8 


19 


20 


+ 1 


3,816 


2,700 


-29.2 


12,^88 


12.818 


-2.6 


16 


17 


+ 1 


2,288 


1,320 


-73.3 


10,069 


9.783 


-2.8 


67 


72 


a.5 


11.234 


5,896 


-90.5 


50,074 


54,446 


+8.7 


8 


9 


+ 1 


1,018 


433 


-57.5 


5,107 


7,263 


+42.2 


22 


26 


+ 4 


1,650 


1.972 


+ 19.5 


8,039 


11,358 


+41.3 


12 


13 


+ 1 


1,710 


751 


-56.1 


4,796 


3.868 


-19.3 


32 


33 


+ 1 


4,052 


2,742 


-32.3 


16,575 


17,409 


+ 5.0 


53 


66 


+ 13 


10,135 


9,021 


-11.0 


43,329 


53,589 


+ 23.7 


6 


7 


+ 1 


2,026 


1,464 


-27.7 


9,386 


9,336 


-0.3 


8 


12 


+4 


434 


496 


+ 14.3 


3.045 


3.971 


+30.4 


25 


30 


+ 5 


2,730 


2.509 


-8.0 


14.762 


22.078 


+49.6 


13 


14 


+ 1 


2.468 


1,662 


-32.7 


16,556 


16,648 


+0.6 


16 


17 


+ 1 


2,220 


1,351 


-39.1 


7,901 


7,720 


-2.3 


31 


30 


-1 


5,346 


2,805 


-47.5 


22,700 


22.026 


-3.0 


1 


1 




284 


222 


-27.9 


1,315 


1,320 


+0.4 



Source Feistrit7ef Publication:. Basic data <rori the National Center for Education Statistics. 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM 1972-73 TO 1982-83 FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS, BY STATE 



((In real dollars) 



Stale 



Enrol^trent 



Numoer E/S 
teachers 



Per Pupil 
expeixlitures 



Averaj^e 
salary of 
teachers 



Per capita 
irKorr^e 



United Stotes .. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Ari2ona 



Fiscal effort 
for 

educatloo > 



-14.0 


1.4 


22.5 


-12.2 


6.5 


-17.6 


-7.6 


15.0 


12.2 


-4.2 


9.0 


-14.7 


2.4 


35.9 


82.6 


0.6 


25.1 


11.8 


4.4 


34.8 


16.3 


-18.4 


3.5 


-17.6 
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24 



PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM 1972-73 TO 1982-83 FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, BY STATE— Continued 



Sl4te 



Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District ot Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ii)wa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetls. .. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



ailment 


!e^c^ers 


({In real dollar) 


Per capiM 
income 


Fiscal ctfon 
eduution ' 


- 

4,5 


14.0 


38 3 


□ Q 


10 9 


7.7 


-120 


91 


3 1 


1 ^ 9 


7.7 


-47.3 


51 


166 


29 5 


1 "J 
- J J 


11.9 


--14.3 


250 


72 


31.3 


- lb / 


89 


-25.9 


■ 310 


-14.1 


38 9 


— 137 


-0.2 


-23.7 


-37 4 


-24.8 


21.1 


M/A 


N/A 


-34.8 


-10 4 


22.8 


39.0 


- 13.0 


6.6 


-12.S 


-3.6 


16.1 


15.6 


— 1 .1 


5.2 


7.9 


90 


16.6 


jU,4 


£.4 


-1.3 


-23.0 


110 


24 8 




n A 

~ U.4 


3.1 


4.3 


20 3 


-5.1 


24 2 


■let 


3,0 


-23.0 


- 17.6 


-3.1 


32.2 


- 13.2 


1.5 


-11.8 


-23.2 


0.2 


29.4 


— 15.2 


3.7 


-14.8 


-17.4 


2.1 


44.2 


- 6.5 


9.4 


2.2 


-8.8 


2.5 


36.1 


2.6 


7.4 


7.5 


-8.5 


6.2 


18.5 


- 5.2 


25.7 


-25.0 


-14.3 


9.2 


36.3 


n A 


5.9 


-5.9 


-24.1 


-10.8 


27.6 


— 11.2 


7.0 


-30.6 


-23.0 


-9.6 


16.7 


— 21.5 


4.8 


-43.5 


-19.7 


-14.4 


36.8 


— 12.8 


0.2 


-3.7 


-21.0 


-10 6 


18.4 


7 fl 

— /.U 


8.7 


-27.5 


-12.4 


6.0 


29.7 


-10.1 


10.3 


-7.3 


- 21.7 


36 


26.7 


- 15.0 


4.3 


-17.0 


-11.7 


4.8 


37.4 


— 5.0 


3.6 


11.7 


-19.6 


-76 


27.4 


- 13.3 


2.0 


-5.0 


14.7 


37.5 




— ID. J 


-0.8 


-27.3 


-4.0 


21.6 


15.6 


-27.1 


9,4 


-17.4 


-22.8 


-5,5 


41.0 


-19.8 


5.3 


-9.4 


-4.1 


16.9 


47.5 


2.9 


8.9 


8.9 


-22.7 


-12.8 


13.4 


-12,0 


1.9 


-20.3 


-4.7 


12.8 


43.1 


-15.4 


3.6 


-8.9 


-17.6 


4.7 


56.1 


-1.0 


7.4 


0 


-23.4 


-9,2 


27.9 


-8.0 


3.6 


-6.5 


-4.3 


20.2 


58.1 


0.9 


24.2 


-2.1 


-6.3 


10.7 


56.1 


1.2 


4.0 


-1.8 


-24.6 


8.0 


22.7 


-12.1 


6.3 


-13.5 


-27.5 


-7.7 


39.3 


-5.0 


5.3 


-4.3 


-3.1 


19.2 


9.8 


-11.6 


5.5 


-6.4 


-23.8 


-2.3 


24.3 


-14.2 


6.2 


-2.0 


-6.3 


5.6 


24.6 


-8.7 


5.0 


-4.9 


5.3 


27.8 


19.0 


-2.4 


23.7 


-8.5 


20.7 


20.8 


21.6 


0.6 


1.8 


5.3 


-14.0 


9.3 


-0.9 


-25.0 


4.1 


-24.2 


-8.8 


6.1 


26.6 


-15.5 


9.4 


-10.9 


-6.6 


5.4 


34.5 


-3.9 


11.8 


-23.2 


-8.5 


23.5 


32.9 


-7.0 


7.6 


13.3 


-21.1 


2,1 


31.1 


-12.6 


5.8 


-15.5 


18.9 


62.4 


40.2 


12.3 


18.4 


4.5 



» Fiscal eltoft— Slate ami local revenues lot education as a percentage ol personal income 

Source: Bas«c data Ifom FeistriUer. The Condition ol Teaching A State-by-State Analysis. The Carnegie Foundation lot Ihe Advancement ol 
Teaching, August 1983 

Mr Simon. Next is Dn David Imig, executive director of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
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STATK.MKNT OT DAVID (;. IMK;. KXKCl TIV K DDtKCTOK. A.MKUI- 
CAN ASS()( lATION OF ( OM.KCKS FOK TKACIIKK KDIK ATION 

Mr. Imic;. Thank you, Mr. Simon. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before you to re- 
spond to your request for information regarding the Nation's 
schools, colleges, and departments of education. 

I am here representing the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, which includes .some Tf)!) schools, colleges, and 
departments of education located in the Nation's colleges and uni- 
versities. Annually we collect data and report that data to our 
members. I will be going over that data this morning. 

In your letter of November 7, Mr. Simon, you asked for data re- 
garding student population, faculty, curriculum revision, standards, 
funding of education departments, and examples of innovative 
practices. 

In my allotted 10 minutes I will attempt to respond to those re- 
quests. 

The colleges and universities that prepare the Nation's teachers, 
jjrincipals, counselors, and other school personnel are highly diver- 
sified, as both Dr. KIdridge and Dr. Feistritzer have said. In today's 
reform climate, many people associated schools of education with 
low quality, resistance to change, and lack of relevance between 
preparation and practice. 

In the few minutes I have this morning, I would like to try to 
correct some of these misconceptions. 

As the training arm of ihe teaching profession, teacher education 
is charged with developing the knowledge and skill foundations for 
practice, preparing personnel for entry to the profession, and con- 
tributing to the ongoing development of practicing professionals. 

The first two of these functions are shared responsibilities with 
all of higher education and the third is a shared responsibility with 
local staff development programs. 

Today, the initial or basic preparation of school personnel takes 
place in some 1.2()() institutions of higher education, which range in 
size, program complexity, and resource commitment from Southern 
Illinois University to Greenville College. 

Mr. Chairman, you have a microcosm of the range of institutions 
and the kinds of commitments within your own district. 

More than 70 percent of all colleges and universities in this coun- 
try provide teacher education programs, although the largest share 
of prospective teachers are trained in public master-level State col- 
leges and universities that were at one time normal schools. 

I think that it is fair to characterize that population by access 
and availability: a large number of institutions with significant ge- 
ographic availability and relatively easy entry for students in the 
immediate environment. 

There is data in the prepared testimony that show differences in 
programs within these institutions and some of the recent and im- 
portant changes at both the University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, to point out some of the differ- 
ences and ongoing changes in programs. 

But I would prefer to move on quickly and talk about some of 
the characteristics of faculty within these institutions. 
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At the prt'S(*nt tim(», ont* of the major problems confronting 
schools of education are lii^^hly tenured faculties of older professors 
and faculty members. 

In the land grant institutions at the present time ()7 percent ot 
faculty are tenured, and in the average private liberal arts institu- 
tion, faculty tenure is at a rate of about 60 percent. The average or 
mean age of that faculty is now in their late fifties, and promoting 
change within that kind of a faculty is somewhat difficult 

However, there are a couple of important characteristics about 
that faculty that I would like to emphasize. First of all, 85 percent 
of them hold doctorates. 

Second, more than 90 percent have had significant work experi- 
ence in elementary and secondary schools with a mean of such ex- 
perience at the elementary level of 12 years and 8 years at the sec- 
ondary school. 

Some people have asked, "Where have the master teachers 
gone?** At least some of those master teachers have moved on into 
colleges and universities and more specifically into teacher training 
programs. 

There is an on^^oing study at the University of Vermont which 
shows that faculty and education generally are as productive, based 
on teaching mode and numbers of published articles, as are their 
colleagues across campus, that they are just as campus-bound as 
other faculties, and that they place primary emphasis upon teach- 
ing assignments. 

Finding ways to provide faculty development opportunities for 
these individuals we consider to be extremely important. 

Dr. Feistritzer has talked at some length this morning about stu- 
dents and teacher education programs. Contrary to many assump- 
tions, there really isn't much data on the students actually en- 
rolled in teacher education programs. Virtually the only indicator 
that has been used as a single set of data are drawn from high 
school juniors and seniors who mark one item on the scholastic ap- 
titude test indicating a preference for education as an undergrad- 
uate major. . i . • u 

The one and probably most important exception to this is the 
data that Dr. Schlechty has drawn that he will be able to present 
to you in a few minutes. 

Given the time constraints this morning, I think all lour ot us 
also are ignoring the whole debate on the appropriateness of such 
measures for predicting and/or admission purposes. 

But let me move on to say our data show college students en- 
rolled in education programs have combined SAT scores 60 points 
higher than those reported for high school students indicating edu- 
cation as a prospective college major. And there are other indica- 
tors that the quality of prospective teachers is still higher than is 
being reported. For example, as Diane Ravitch has noted in her 
recent article in the New Republic, secondary education candidates 
are not enrolled in schools of education. That population of stu- 
dents, generally considered to be the best and brightest in educa- 
tion, are not even counted when we talk about various kinds of 
analyses of the quality of students. 

However, there are some very disturbing signs that overall the 
quality of graduates had declined. Last evening I spent a consider- 
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able U'liKth of tinic on tho [)honc' with both the Education Testing 
Service and the CoWv^c Hoard lookinK at the NTE commons exami- 
nation. That is the commons examination which measures general 
knowledge and basic skills. 

We were looking at the last 5 years for which that set of exami- 
nations has been used. And what we are seeing is a significant de- 
cline in te.st scores of the 57 ,000 to OS.OOO cases of .students taking 
that test. 

If such output measures are declining — measures of subject 
matter content, incidentally, over which education faculty have 
very little control — then indeed we must addre.ss the causes for 
such decline. Whether it is attributable to changes in career pat- 
terns by bright and talented women and minorities or other factors 
remains uncertain. 

But finding and identifying ways to attract the best possible stu- 
dents into teacher education is imperative. Schools of education 
have had to set up remediation efforts to alleviate the basic skills 
deficiencies undergraduate students bring with them when they 
enter li teacher education program, a response that is currently 
wi(l(\s[)read in the profession. 

histitutions in your district and in other districts represented 
here this morning are addressing that problem through remedi- 
ation programs housed within schools of education. 

However, insufficient pre-professional preparation in screening of 
undergraduate general studies programs must be a priority as we 
begin to look to the future. 

At the same time, we need to be cautious that our scrutiny does 
not discourage some very bright and talented people who are al- 
ready enrolled in teacher education programs from completing the 
professional i)reparation and entering teaching. That is a concern 
that many of my colleagues share as they conduct programs this 
fall. 

Finally, for those who seek reforms in the preparation of teach- 
ers, an important fact to bear in mind is that students presently 
take most of their courses outside the undergraduate education de- 
partment. 

As Dr. Eldridge said, would-be high school teachers take only 
about 24 percent of the courses in education and would-be elemen- 
tary teachers take only about 85 percent of their courses, including 
student teaching. 

Consequently, if the reformers believe there are academic defi- 
ciencies, the fault lies to a considerable extent elsewhere within 
the university. 

Parallel to the concern about the intellectual inadequacy of the 
candidates is one regarding the relevance of program preparation 
to actual school teaching. Mr. Simon, you have cited that as a con- 
cern of yours in the discussions around the Merit Pay Task Force. 

When practicing teachers were recently asked by the National 
Center for Education Statistics to assess the relevancy of their un- 
dergraduate preparation, elementary teachers, that is, those who 
have a slightly larger percentage of education courses, were the 
most likely to regard their work as closely related to their college 
major. Indeed, over 90 percent of primary or elementary teachers 
see their preparation program as closely work-related. 
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In conclusion, what I would like to do is very quickly note six 
major changes curnMitly under way in schools of education. While 
many of these preceded the current reform efforts, they have been 
reinforced and emphasized as a result of that movement. 

The first of these has been an emphasis in an effort to raise the 
entrance requirements into teacher education, that is, into teacher 
education after 2 years of successful completion of ihe basic or gen- 
eral studies program. . . , j ^.u i. 

The National Center for Education Statistics has reported that 
7G percent of the institutions preparing teachers have raised their 
entrance requirements into teacher education. Whereas the aver- 
age GPA for admission is 2.5 now for schools of education on a 4.0 
scale, after 2 years of basic general studies in the university, we 
have found that the actual mean GPA for students admitted into 
education is 2.6, or a B-minus average. 

A second trend is continuous assessment. Schools of education 
have taken on the task of applying basic skills examinations to all 
candidates in the programs and then developing a portfolio to mon- 
itor and track students across their program, and finally to use a 
series of exit examinations. .... i . u j 

Third is the extensive expansion of the clinical or school-based 
component in teacher education. Since 1968, the number of hours 
students actually spend in real school settings has increased from 
280 clock hours to 419; students in educotion are having more and 
more opportunity to work with practicing teachers and young per- 
sons. ,. -r- 11 

Fourth, is that more programs are responding more specifically 
to compensatory and exceptional needs of children. 

Fifth there is a trend around the significant infusion into the 
curriculum of the research findings that the National Institute of 
Education and other agencies have stimulated over the past years. 
That whole body of research findings is finding its way very signifi- 
cantly into the programs within schools of education. 

Finally, a sixth trend is that schools of education have responded 
and are responding to the efforts to accommodate educational tech- 
nology and computers. More than 20 percent of our institutions al- 
ready require such courses and another 35 percent are currently 
providing elective courses in technology and computer literacy. 

It is my assertion that schools of education are implementing 
reform efforts to redesign their programs as well as to restore the 
confidence of the public. To be successful in these efforts we do 
need the help, cooperation, and support of State and Federal policy- 
m a ke r s 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before 
you and your committee this morning, and I will be pleased to re- 
spond to questions following Dr. Schlechty. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. David G. Imig follows:] 

PllKPAIlK!) StaTKMKNT OK Dk. DaVII) G. ImIC. ExECUTIVK DlHKCTOK, Amkiucan 

A.'^.^ocrATioN or CoM.Kr.h-s ko» Tkachkr Education 

Mr Simon and members of the Subcommittee on I'ostsecondary Education, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to appear before you to rfj^pond to your request tor 
information rcRardinj; the nation's schools, colleges, and departments of education. 1 
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«m hen- rrpn-.siMilir]^' the American AssiKiatiotj t CoiU-^'os for TeachiT P^ducation. 
AACTP' is a nalional, voluntary assnciatiou d!" i .!1» j,m-s and universities with under- 
j^raduate or ^^rjiduate lev«'l leaiher education pioj^rains. ColUtctively our member in- 
stitutions prepare over HO jxTCent o!" the education |x?rsonnel ^'raduat4.»d annually. 
In your letter of November 7, 19^:^ you ask(^ fur data re^'ardin^' student jxjpulation, 
faculty, curriculum revision, standards, funding' of education departments, and ex- 
amples of innovative approaches. I am pleiiised to attempt to respond to those re- 
(|ueRt.s. I would iLsk that my extendi^ statement be i)laci>d in the record, I will sum* 
rnarize my comments and respoiid to your questions. 

The cofle^'es and universities that pi<?pare the nation's ti\icluMs. |)rincipals, coun- 
selors and other schix)! jxTsonnel are hi^'hly Hiversitled In tmiay's reiorni climate, 
many people asscK'iate schools of education with low quality, resistance to chan^'e. 
and lack of relevance U'tween preparation and practice. 1 am |>lea.sed to he ^Mven 
the opportunity to correct these misconceptions. As the training' arin of the teaching' 
profession, teacher education is chnr^'ed with developing' tlie knuwled^'e and skill 
foundations for practice, preparinj:? personnel for entry to the profession, and con- 
tributing' to the on^'oin^' development of practicing' professionals. The first two of 
these functions are inte^'ral paits of hi^'her education. The third is shared with local 
staff development pro^'rarns. The task of enhancing' all three dimensions: preservice. 
inservici*. and in building' a more inte^' rated system for di'livery, represents one of 
the greatest challen^'es for the future and potentially one of the most im|K)rtant re- 
s[X)nses to the call for school reform. 

Today the initial or basic preparation of school personnel t^ikes place in sotne 
120r» institutions of hi^'her education, which ran^^e in size, program complexity, and 
re.source cominitrnent from Southern Illinois University to Greenville College. More 
than 70 percent of all colleges and universities in this country provide teacher edu- 
cation programs, although the largest *^'iare of prosjxjctive teachers is trained in 
public rnaster-level state colleges and unit'ersities that were at one time normal 
schools. 

A representjitive sample of the V2(H\ higher education institutions offering educa- 
tion programs indicates that '.)S iktcimU offer at least one bachelor's level program. 
<»(» percent offer master level programs. 1^(5 percent offer six-year programs, and "21 
percent offer doctoral programs. Much has been made of the downsizing of institu- 
tions, particularly at the llniversity of Michigan, hut 1 l>elieve that it is equally im- 
portfint to highlight the significant and irntM)rtant refocusing effort at the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley and of the recent commitment by presidents of several 
prestigious colleges and universities to the enliancement of their teacher prepara- 
tion programs. 

Although a major study is underway at the University of Vermont that will pro- 
vide us with considerable anecdotal data on characteristics of education faculty, the 
American AhKSociation of Colleges for Teacher Education Annual Reports to the Pro- 
fession, which draw upon a representative sample of the approximately '10,000 per* 
sons who teach in education programs give us a profile of institutions and their fac- 
ulty. Let me preface my remarks about faculty composition by noting that we divide 
the universe of institutions differently than the National Center for fc'ducation Sta- 
tistics. I will siHiak of land grant, state collegt*. private liberal arts, and predomi- 
nately, historically black institutions, whereas the Center speaks of doctoral, com- 
prehensive, baccalaureate and speciality institutions. This is not a major problem; it 
simply points to one of the difficulties in computing data. 

The average land grant institution has a faculty numbering SS members (of whom 
OS percent are make. 00 percent are white, and <)7 percent tenured): the average 
private liberal arts institution has a faculty numbering (>.") members (of whom 5;^ 
percent are female. 100 percent are white and "iS percent hold tenure). State col- 
leges, private universities and predominately/historically black institutions have 
faculty profiles that range between these two extremes. I would like to stress a 
couple of things alxmt these faculty. P'irst. that Sa percent of them hold doctorates, 
and second, that more than '.)0 percent have had significani work ex{)(.»rieMCe in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools with a mean of such service at the elementary level 
of twelve years and eight years at the secondary level. The Vermont study is show- 
ing that faculty in education generally are as productive, based on teaching load 
and numbers of published articles, iis their colleagues across campus; that they are 
just lis campus-bound as those faculties; and that they place primary emphasis on 
their teaching assign -nts. Finding ways to provide faculty development opportuni- 
ties for these individual, is important. 

Let me move on to an overview of student.s in teacher education programs. It is 
amazing to me the extent to which our undergraduate student population in educa- 
tion has been negatively characterized by newspaper columnists and others, based 
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liir^^cly nn a s\i\\i,U' srt of fljiwrd datjt. Contrary lo nuiny assurnptiuns. ihiTv ri-ally 
iHii't much lUwii oil lilt' M!U(Jriils aeiiially cnrollrd in traclu'r <*ducation pro^^ranis. 
Virtually tht* only induator thai has Immmj iis<»d i,s a sin^^le sot of daUi drawn from 
hi^^h school juniors and seniors wlio mark niu> it<»m on the Scholastic Aptitiuir Ti'St 
indicatin^i a preference for iniucation as an under^^raduate major. The analyses that 
have l)tM*n provided do little to determine the profile of students who. two or three 
ycitrs later, are actually admitted into an education proKram. 

Our data show students enrolled in education pro^^rams have combined SAT 
scori's sixty |M»iiU,s hi^^her than those reported for student>< indicatin^^ education as a 
prosjM'ctive collc^ie major -an<l thi're Jire other indicators that the (juality of pro- 
sjM'Ctive teachers is still hi^^her than is l)tMn^i reported Kor example, secondary edu- 
cation can(h<lates are many times not counted in thesr* analyses. Ilowever. there are 
also some very disturhin^i si^ins that overall the (jualiiy of ^^raduntes has declined. If 
one uses data from the NTK Commons Kxamination iwhich measures ^^enerai 
knowledge an<l basic skills), over the last five years there has been what NTK test 
analysts call a si^^nifiCiint decline in test scores of the a? ,000 to TjS.OOO "cases" 
L'tkin^i the test. Data from selected state competency examinations reinforce this 
conclusion. If such output measures arc declinin^^— measures of subject matter con- 
tent over which education faculty have little control— then we must address the 
causes for such decline. Whether it is attributable to chan^^es in career patterns by 
brif^ht and talented women and minorities or to other factors remains uncertain. 
Finding and identify in^^ ways to attract the best possible students into teacher edu- 
cation is imperative. That schools of education have had to set up remediation ef- 
forts to alleviate the basic skills deficiencies under^^raduate students bring with 
them when tht-y ent<T a teacher education program is a response by the profession 
to this problem; however, it does not address the source of the problem: insufficient 
preprofessional preparation in undergraduate general studies programs. It is impor- 
tant that federal and state policy makers as well as education professionals have 
accurate national data on academic attainments and characteristics of those who 
choose to enter teaching. 

At the same time we net»d to Ik? cautious that our scrutiny does not discourage 
some very bright and talented students who are already enrolled in education pro- 
grams from completing their professional preparation and entering teaching. We 
need to acknowledge the many fine attributes of students who are preparing for a 
career in education. They are committed and dedicated and they have chosen to 
enter teaching because of a desire to work with young people. They see teaching as 
an opportunity to render an important service while staying close to their subject 
fields. 

An interesting characteristic about past teacher education students is that their 
job placement success has been greater than that of any other undergraduate popu- 
lation, and hjis been such throughout the 1070s during a period of enormous surplus 
of teachers and an underdemand for them in classrooms. Obviously, someone in so- 
ciety is finding teachers, as presently prepared, to be good employees and attractive 
assets in both public and private sector roles other than as classroom teachers. 

Finally, for those who seek re-forms in the preparation of teachers, an important 
fact to bear in mind is that students presently take most of their courses outside the 
undergraduate education department. Would-be high school teachers take only 
about 24 percent of their courses in education and would-be elementary teachers 
Uike onlv about Sf) percent of their courses (including student teaching) in educa- 
tion. Consequently, if the reformers believe there are academic deficiencies, the 
fault lies to a considerable extent with the arts and science faculties. Parallel to the 
concern about the intellectual inadequacy of the candidates is one regarding the rel- 
evance of program preparation to actual school teaching. When practicing teachers 
were recently asked by uhe National Center for Education Statistics to assess the 
relevency of their undergraduate preparation, elementary teachers, that is, those 
who have a .slightly larger percentage of education courses, were the most likely to 
regard their work as closely related to their college major. Over 90 percent of pri- 
mary or elementarv teachers see their preparation program as closely work-related. 

At this point, it' is important to note six major changes currently underway in 
schools of education. While many of these preceded the current reform efforts, they 
have been reinforced and emphasized as a result of this movement. The first of 
there is that the entrance recjuirements into teachers education have been raised. 
The National Center for Education Statistics has reported that 76 percent of institu- 
tions preparing teachers have raised their entrance requirements into teacher edu- 
cation. Whereas the average GPA for admission is 2.5 on a -1.0 grade scale, after two 
years of basic general studies in the university, the actual mean GPA for students 
admitted into education is 2.()2. A second trend is that of continuous assessment: 




ummj: a liiivH ivx.Jinih.iii'in iM-ts^rj-n thi- >M|)h()tnni«' ;md junior year as a rv- 

• jiiiti'iiK'Mt l(ir uiiti) )(it-i ().•• |tr«<|'iaMi. (li'vrlnpit^; a pDrtfulm to inonilor and 

liit< k »•;»! h slu»l«'ii! iM til" |»mj;t.iMi, aij«! Iinallv iihin^: a M'rM«> nf ♦•xit exam iiial i(ins, 
Third. i> thr <'xt»'iisivr i'.\paii>iMU »»} tin- s(|iniil-lia>o(i fdmpdMi-nt in l»'aclu'r oduca- 
lion. Sinrr llMis. ilu' number <>! h(nir> studiMit.s spend m schodls lias incrcasod from 
■JHi to 111*: studiMils in educaimn ar*' having nunv and nidn- opporiunity lo work 
Willi prartirm^: ii^arhcrs arnj vnun^ p»'r>nns in auiual olonicnlary and M'condary 
si Ijmm! M'ttnuis A cf >rn(i<jni'?it nl \h\> ircmi i- that a vari»'iy of siics are l)i'in^ usrd 
(ni ttif-*' kind.- ol cxprin-fii (•> A f.iuiili tn-nd i.- nuiVf pio^ranis lhal respond more 
spi'i'ifii allv 1(1 the viMtiprnsalMry and e\,t Mimnal n«-e»ls ol t hihlren A tilth trend has 
lieen ^i^iulh anl irdusmn ;nf<> the cvjiMi uhini "t inipniy and research Undin^ 
that the Nati«inal Institute ni hMut at me. and uther aKeneie> have stinnilated over 
lln' past ti'n yeai> Ke.se,»?\ h nn rlleiUve tearhnu:. elassrnoni niana^" nent, etTeetive 
schools, and <ithiT aspeets ot teachuu^ and le.trnnii; are hetn^ .add* tl to programs. 
NIK h.is shown ^iuniikaiu leadershi{> in facihtatiim this trend Kuially, the sixth 
trend i^ that schools nt edac.ation have responded to and are ^uikin^ (iramatic 
strides in aceonwuiidat in^ edwc.iiional technology Twenty pi'rcerU i 1' tl)e institutions 
alrea<ly require coinse- an<l another peieent are providing elective courses in 
ti'chnolii^y and conipuler hteracv 

Today, scliiiiils, culle^es, and departments of edni'alion an* l onlronted l)y a host nf 
L'undilions that linnt then- alulity lor further- clian^je 'i'hes.. inchule (li 'Hie enroll- 
ment rollercoaster of the current deeade which lias causcil si^ndlcant reductions in 
the si/.i' .school ol' education faculties and a pronounce<l di'crease in the feeling of 
sej'ur ity anion}.: tacnity in the acacleiny; 'Li' Concerns ov<»r the (piality of the appli- 
j-arit poiil that have turlher eiiKlrd the siatus of campus hased j)reparation pro- 
^^lams; i:^ 'I'hi* undertundin^ of teacher educatmn [jro^ranis and the |)resent use of 
student credit nu'asures for the ihstrtlmtuin of resources within the academy which 
act a.s a <li,stn« ent i vt* for service (ifT-cam[)US and ei'ode the capacity of schools of edu- 
cation tt) am:iesM\f|y ih'al wiili tile tjucstioii of admission and standards: (-li The 
accountitl)ilit > of ti'.n her edncation to .i myriad of masters -from tln' iioard of n'- 
m'lits to tlu' state Im.ird ot rducatmn. to a host ol academic committees and officers 
within the imiversjty to professional lni;n-ds. acci'editation aMencies and employing 
authorities hevond the university has resulted in deans of education bein^: account- 
able til fVi'ryone. i.'ii While S('[)I''.s are [)?'epared to enact si^niflcaiit changes in the 
teacher preparation programs, they have ahrost no contnil over the political, social 
and economic forci's ihat are deternnnin^; who will a[)ply to become teachers, the 
cnntiMit ami nature of all but one tjuarter of the university pro^:rani. or the condi- 
tions candidati'S will faci' upon U'avi?iu' the institutions. 

The abovi' frustrations notwithstanding, it is my assertion that schools of oduca- 
are implementing rel'orm idforts to redesign as well as restore the confidence of 
the public. Tti Im- sutcessful in these efforts we need the lndp and support of state 
and federal p(»l icy- makers Kir-^t by i'lihancin^ the quality of the data base, specifi- 
cally by ^ivin^ i>riority attention to the NCKS commitment to and capability for 
^athi'rin^ and supplying dat.i on ti'acher sii[)ply and denuuid. profiles of student.s, 
and other in forma lun [)»'rtkent to j>lannin^ anci budget in^. Sf.'cond, by attracting 
more qualified students into ti-acher education, possibly through a series of fellow- 
ship or loan prot^rams. Third, by allocating to school of education faculty opportuni- 
tii'S to ccmipi'ti' for sabbatical fidlowships. NI-IU grants. & KIPSK opportuiuties. 
Fourth, by assisting states, local education am'ocies and institutions of lii^her edu- 
cation to look at a varn'ty of recruit nn'nt. placeiiH'iit, and I'vahiation strati'^ies for 
ti'achiii^ canditlates. I-'inally. by facilitating aiul encouraging university-school part- 
nerships toward the end of building stronger ndationships between those two parts 
of the education continuum, 

I thank yi)U. Mr. Chairman. h)r this opportunity to appear before your commit lee. 
and ! will be pU'as«*d to respond to (questions and/or concerns. 

.An 1'".xa.min ation ok tiik Tkac mkh KiucArioN Scoi-k: An Ovkkvikw of thk 

STKlCTt llK AN!) Form ok TkaCHKK KnfCATKlN 



The task of preparing t(»ac}jers for today's schools while maintaining and upgrad- 
ini: the kiiowh'd^e and skills of practicing ti'acht'rs is an enormous undertaking. As 
the traiiiiim arm of tin- teachinu profession, teacher education is charged with devel- 
oping the knowK'd^e and skills bases for practice, with preparing personnel for 
entry to the profession, and with contributing to the on-^oin^ development of prac- 
ticing professionals. The first two ol these funct^ans are integral parts oi"* higher edu- 
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nuion. Thr t\\m\ is sJmrrd witli hn al stJifT di'VolopiniMit proKnuiis. The Uisks of redt^ 
fining thv lurK'tion ami Umu tracln-i rdiication— both [)r«-scrvicc and instTvict— 
and of huildiMK a nmrr iiiU'^ratrd svsH-iu lor dciivory represent one of the greatest 
chaUenj»es for the future. 

Function and form— Todny, the initial or basic preparation of teachers, counsel- 
(»rK. principals, and school administrators takes place in some l.JMO institutions of 
higher educ.ition (lilKs). which ranjj;e from Stanford University in California to Ball 
State Universitv in Indiana, and from Ix*sley College in Miussachusetts to Bethune- 
Cooknian C\dleKe in Florida, More than 70 jn-rcent of all IHIiw provide teacher edu- 
cation proKranis. although the lar^jest share oi jirosiM-ciivi' teachers (45 percent) are 
trained in public, masters-level state collep s and universities that were at one time 
normal schools. 

A representative sample of the higher education institutions offering educa- 

tiori programs indicatcKl that all offer at least one bachelor's level program; per- 
cent ojH'rate master's level i)roKranis; 'M\ jM-rcent offer sixth year proKranus; and 2\ 
\)vrwi)i t)ffer doct(>ral proj^ranis (Meaid. 1982). 

Despite severe ectjuonnc pressures confrontinK institutions of higher education, a 
pervasive resiliency characteri/,es the enteri)rise. Only a few institutions, amon^ 
them Duke and Notre Dame Universities. Trinity (!()lleKe, and the? Um.'ersity of 
Bridgeport, luive closed their educiition pro).;rams. The teacher education pro^ranis 
at Oberlin, Mount iiolyoke. and C'^)nnecticut Wesleyan have also been recently dis- 
continued iStroup. U>S2). In contrast, the Lutheran Church has added teacher educa- 
I'lui) to twn of its institutions in the past two years, and the University of California 
;it Berkeley recently made an imiM)rtant statement re^ardin^ the retention of its 
program nievnian. iDSli. 

Fiirulty fW i'ri'»<'»r.- Al though a major study of education faculty is underway at 
the Universitv of Vermont. (Ducharme and Aj,'ne. 1982) the most recent data availa- 
ble were priniuced by Joyce. YarKer, and Howey (Joyce. 1977). They report^'d that 
.ll.O(M) iMTsitns teach in these? programs, collectively known as schools, collej^es. and 
departments of edncaticm iSCDKs). Their datfl showed that 85 jHircent of faculty 
held dtK-'torates; (Jd percent were tenured; and more than 90 percent had significant 
work exiH-rience in elementary and secondary schotils (with a mean of ei^ht years of 
such service). Fuller and Bown add that teacher educators share, by and large, 
humble s(K'ial-class origins and low status in comparison with their academic col- 
leagues. They more often bold paying jobs while working for a degree, enter the fac- 
ulty biter. iHirhaps with the Ed.D.. and so are less likely to have acquired the schol- 
arly credentials valued bv academicians (Fuller. 197ri). 

In a later study, si/e of faculties varicKl greatly, ranging from 1 to 480 full-time 
equivalent members at the undergraduate level and 1 to 400 full-time equivalent 
members at the graduate level (Heald. 1982). The study also found a largely white, 
male, and campus-bound faculty (not engaging in off-campus consultancies), who 
placed primary emphasis on their teaching assignments. Ladd and Lipset (197n) 
found the same kind of faculty to be supportive of campus activism, black concerns, 
and student participation, although its self-perception was one of considerable con- 
servatism. They also revealed that education faculty sometimes criticized for lack of 
scholarship publishes at a rate comparable to other IHE faculty. The latest AAUP 
study reported that full professors in education, on the average, earn $5.()()0 less 
than the mean salary of colleagues and that they rank below all other disciphnes 
(excluding library science and fine arts) in salary levels (AAI'U. 1982). 

Studi'nt ore/PiVir.— SC'DKs span a broad range of enrollments: from 1 to 7.000 full- 
time etiuivalent students at the lower division level; from 1 to 7,000 full-time equiva- 
lent students at the upper division level; and from 2 to ;^.2O0 full-time equivalent 
students at the graduate level (Ileald. 1982). o^tm:* 

Perhaps the most perviisive and serious problems confronting SCDEs have been 
the decline in enrollment, the attendant curtailment of programs, and the retrench- 
ment of faculty. The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES. 1980) docu- 
mented that enrollments in education fell from 1.118 million in 19(U) to 781.000 in 
1978 and the National Education Association (Graybeal. 1981) reported that produc- 
tivity decreased from an all-time high level of :n7.24r) in 1972 to 1^9.485 m 1980— a 
decrease of 49.7 percent. NCES projected additional declines of another 40 percent 
during the decade of the 1980s. Parallel to the decline in the number of bachelor's 
recipients in education is the decline in the number for all bachelor's recipients. 
Bachelor's recipients in education represented 21 per en t of all recipient.^ in 1970- 
71. but declined to slightly less than U\ percent by 1979-80 (NCES. 1982). 

The education student profile exhibits characteristics long associat^>d with the 
public school teacher. More than 70 percent are female; almost 90 percent are 
white; the majority come from middle chiss homes; one-third of their mothers are 
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homemnktTs; r»() jX'rcent attend universities and collefjes no more than 50 miles 
from home; and ontMjuarter transferred into their present program from a commu- 
nity or junior collect* fJoyce, 1077). With all the Uilk of women Uikin^ advantaj,'e of 
other opportunities it is important to note that the teaching field may be becoming 
more female dominated, not less so. Also, 15 percent of newly qualified to teach do 
not apply and another 20 percent who do apply for certification do not seek teaching? 
positions. This composite of the preservice teacher candidate is consistent with 
public pt»rceptions. 

Students entering teacher preparation proj^rams often transfer from other college 
majors. Their documentt»d reasons for entering teacher education include: a desire 
to work with youn^ people, the opix)rtunity for rendering an important service, and 
an interest in their subject fields. Extrinsic factors such as employment security, fi- 
nancial rewards, and Status are not listed prominently a.s irnjKirtant incentives 
(Lorton, l'.)7'.)K 

Additional information ' suggests that, on the average, individuals who become 
teachers are less academically qualified than those who enter many other fields 
(NCES. 11)S2). Drawing upon the work of Schlechty and Weaver, NCES reported: 

"Since H)7;{, college-bound seniors taking the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) have 
been askt»d to choose, from a list, 'the field that Would be your first choice for your 
college curriculum.' Data show that the SAT scores in 11)7:^ of intended education 
majors were lower than those of all college-bound seniors and, by 11)81, the gap in 
test performance had widened further. The SAT verbal mean score for college-bound 
seniors whose first choice was education declined from 418 in 11)71^ to 391 in 1981. a 
drop of 27 iM)int«, while the SAT verbal mean score for all college-bound seniors de- 
clined from 115 to '121, a drop of 21 points. At the same time, the SAT math mean 
score for college-bound seniors whose first choice was education declined from 440 to 
418, a drop of :^1 points, while the SAT math mean for all college-bound seniors de- 
clined from 481 to Kif), a drop of 15 points. A comparison of scores between college- 
bound seniors who.se first choice was education and those whose first choice was not 
education would yield even greater differences (NCES. 1982)." 

It should be noted, however, that a growing number of studies based on college 
grades are showing that teacher education studenm outperform noneducation stu- 
dents in academic subject matter courses. Recent studies in Kentucky (KACTE, 
1981) and Wisconsin (Stollee. 1982) found that, in virtually all cases, the mean grade 
point average of the education majors was above that of the noneducation majors in 
subject matter courses within the academic disciplines of the noneducation majors. 

Job plavemcnt ormve/i;.— During much of the 1970s, graduates of SCDEs experi- 
enced difficulty in finding jobs. A survey of 1974-75 bachelor s degree recipients in 
Spring 1970 showed that IOjI.OOO of 229,500 newly qualified teaching candidates 
were not teaching. T^^'o years later, a survey of 197()-77 bachelors degree recipients 
indicated that, by Spring 1978. these numbers had declined— 71.000 out oj 177,200 
were not teaching. However, more recent NCES data indicate that 197(;-77 bache- 
lor's recipients newly qualified to teach fared much better in the labor market than 
liberal arts graduates (NCES. 1980). 

In the spring of 1982. while school districts in certain parts of the country were 
laying off teachers, others were reporting unfilled vacancies. This apparent anomaly 
is due to different growth patterns being experienced in different states, regions, 
and localities. While the southwest is experiencing net gain (as well as significant 
teacher shortages), many areas in the northeast continue to experience net losses 

(and teacher layoffs) (NCES, 1982). 

Selected states are reporting "great difficulty in filling positions in certam as- 
signment areas, while these and other states are indicating "general employment of 
persons with substandard qualifications." In the Spring of 1980, :}0 states were re- 
porting "great difficulty" in finding mathematics teachers, 32 in finding special edu- 
cation teachers for the secondary level and 27 for the elementary level, 18 for the 
physical sciences and agriculture, and 27 for industrial arts (Graybeal, 1981). Thus, 
a shortage is evident in many parts of the country and is likely to grow significantly 
in the coming decade. (For a graphic representation of these phenomena, see Figure 
1.) 
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The fMak'nitudo of tho shortJiKcs remains uncerUiin because of numerous unan- 
sweriKi questioiiH. Thcw' includiMho following': . 

Will projected teacher "lay-offn ' ameliorate the shortuj,'e situation.' 

Will more favorable economic conditions in the mid-lDSOs stimulate or retard the 
numbers of teachers leaving the profession? 

Will pupil/teacher ratios stay essentially constant? 

Will new Federal categorical programs stimulate additional demands as did earli- 
er efforu; for handiaipi>ed and bilingual teachers? , ^i u. 

Will the pattern of late retirements for teachers shift to correspond more closely 
wirh the general population? Given the fact that 'S> percent of the teaching force 
was no or older in 19H1, how will this affect staffing/ , r u 

Will increases in student enrollment in SCDEs respond in the usual delayed fash- 
ion to the general conditions of the marketplace? _ 

How will the so-called "reserve pool" respond to job opportunities.' 

Although there is great uncertainty about the potential impact of the reserve 
pool" of trained but unplaced teachers and former teachers on any potential short- 
age NCES projected that by 1985 the supply of new teachers will fall short ol 
demand by U.i) {wrcent-with even greater shortages of new teachers likely in the 
late lUSiK (NVjKS. lilSlik Another overlooked but related fact is that the number ot 
members in the year old cohort traditionally are drawn will lose over^ > mil- 

lion persons, a deline of 15 percent, dunng this decade. This will force SCDEs to 
compete with other programs in the university, with the military, and with the job 
market for potential applicants. This comes at a time when student preferences lor 
teaeher education have fallen significantly, and continue to fall; less than 5 Percent 
of hu^t autumn's freshman class indicated a preference for teacher education, which 
is down almost 30 percent from a decade earlier (Corrigan. 1982). Indications are 
that this trend is likely to continue , ♦v^o «i«t^«« 

While supply is affecting this situation shifting enrollment trends at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels are exacerbating these conditions. In public elementary 
schLls. enrollment peaked in 1971 at 27.7 million. An enrollment f /-^.^.E ^^^^^ 
was reported for the fall of 1979. and a further drop to 23.b miUion in 198.^. From 
then on, .enrollment may be^gin to rise slightly again. . , The Census Bureau ha^ 
projected that the total population of f)-!:* year olds will rise from a low of ^-^ l mil- 
lion in 1985 to :^2.G million in 1990. Should the birth rate ris?. enrollment could be 

^"if^e^futu^^^ of elementary enrollment presents a mixed picture, that for 

secondary education is much clearer. The Census Bureau projects that he num^r 
of 14-17 year olds will fall from 15.8 million in 1980 to 14.4 million in 198. to 12.8 
million by 1990. Only in 1991 will a slight increase begin Thus, high school enroll- 
ment can be expected to fall throughout the 1980s. Not all of these 14-17 year olds 
of course, are ilTschool. The National Center for Education Sta istics reports that 
enrollment in grades 9-12 in public schools peaked in 1*^^^, f |, l^-.'^.P^^l^^^Voofi^P"^ 
iected to fall to 12.7 million by 1981. continuing down to 11.8 million in 1986 As a 
result the job possibilities for new high school teachers seem to be quite bleak, and 
high school administrators can expect to face the multiple personnel, curricular and 
budgetary problems of declining enrollment throughout the decade. 

Compounding the shortage problem is the growing use of admission and exit ex- 
aminations that have resulted, inter alia, in a significant decline in the number o^^ 
minority applicants for teaching positions. For example, f^*""^^' o".^^. ^^e 
states to develop its own teacher certification examination, is experiencmg an »U 
oercent passaue rate for all college graduates taking its state^leve loped tests. How- 
e^t^r blacrstudentl are failing at a rate of nearly ^0 percent while white students 
are failing at less than a 15 percent rate. Florida certified about o.pOO new teachers 
in 1981; about 200 were black. As another example. Louisiana is one oj. several 
southern states using the National Teacher Examinations (NTE) for certification. 
Although the overall passage rate is about 70 percent, the percentage ot black grad- 
uates certified has been in the 10 to 20 percent range. Louisiana certified 2 800 
teachers in 1981; the two largest predominantly black institutions produced less 
than 40 of these (Galambos. 1982). . . r.u- i 

A number of black teacher educators have noted the potential impact of this phe- 
nomenon on staffing patterns for urban schools, and are suggesting that the very 
existence of the bla'k public school teacher is threatened (Witty, 1982). The incre^^ 
ing minority population, as a percentage of the total population, and the growth ol 
ethnic diversity require that schools be able to respond to a wider range of interests, 
needs and backgrounds. Significant recruitment efforts need to be mounted among 
no^Anglo racial and ethnic groups during the coming decade if the teaching force 
is to remain representative of the larger society. 
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Pnt^ram pnt/'tii' 'I ypically, a teacher preparation pro^'ram is made up of four 
niini>()n(Tits: a s»ili<l rMUiidation in ^cnfral education or liberal studies including 
ba>iic skill.s; aclvanced study mi one or more academic subjects; professional studies in 
generic teaching domains, fou;idational studies, and specialized |x?da^io^ical study, 
and a practicuni or student teaching experience. 

In fulfilling the requirements of the first two component^;, an education student 
may devote from iu to 75 percent of total coursework hours outside the SCDE. de- 
pending,' on whether he or she is preparing to teach in an elementary or secondary 
school. tSee Figure 'Ij Studerit*^ preparing to teach in an elementary school devote 
•tl perci'nt of their program to professional study; only .'ill percent of a secondary 
pro^rarn ^^tx's to professional study. In prof(\ssional courses, students learn a broad 
repertoire of teaching skills (inehKiini; knowU^d^e of learners, teachin^^ methods, 
teaching; resources, and assessment procedun»s). and ways to work successfully with 
parents, peers, and suf>ervisors. 
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At prcwMt, M nuinlxT of i'fforts arc» undttrway to alttr the structure and form of 
preservice teacher educjilion, In resix)nHe to rt»current allegations of needless con- 
tent duplication and watered-down courses are effort^j to use systems planning and 
technology to alleviate duplication and to use a richer assortment of research find' 
ings and clinical experiences to enhance course quality. Attempting to arrive at a 
sliinmer but richer curriculum is the objective. Working contrary to this approach, 
however, is **the ever-lengthening list of curricular accretions in schools, brought on 
by various socieUd ills: sexism, racism, economic inetiuality, illiteracy, domestic in- 
sUibility, unemployment, injustice, urban unrest, social disorder and lawlessness, 
drug abuse, crime, juvenile delinquency, sexual permissiveness, litigiousness, corrup- 
tion, and so on ad infmitum— all of which likewise impact ujxin teacher education" 
(Lucus, rJSlK 

MtM?ting these demands* by adding consent to an already overburdened curriculum 
has been a continuing problem for SCDKs. Sacrificing general education to accom- 
nuxlate these demands is unacceptable. Restructuring and realigning existing pro- 
grams are appropriate responses, but these threaten the traditional prerequisites of 
the profe.ssoriate. 

Extvnded prof^ranis oivvietv,—A promising resjwnse to the time constraints is to 
extend initial preparatory programs to five or more years. Such a move should ac- 
commodate the greater array of research findings and new knowledge, as well as 
respond to the clamor by external agencies for the addition of new responsibilities 
iScannell, 1981). The inadequate amont of time to teach pedagogy during the course 
of a four-year bachelor's program is one of the major problems confronting teacher 
eiiucation. While there has been an explosion of knowledge in the last 30 years in 
areiLS of teaching and learning, there has been a corresponding decline in the 
amount of time to prepare teachers to use that knowledge. Smith, et ai have com- 
pared the growth and decline of quarter hours of student preparation for careers in 
teaching, law, pharmacy, and civil engineering at the University of Florida over the 
past 50 years. They found that while the other programs increased the time for pro- 
fessional study during the past 1^0 years, there had been a decline in the number of 
quarter hours available for teacher education (Smith and Street, 1980). Extended 
programs for initial preparation seem to offer the best hope for program improve- 
ment. Five year plans have already been put into place at schools such as Austin 
College in Texas, the University of New Hampshire and the University of Kansas. 
Despite the fact that such programs are more demanding, enrollments have grown 
in these programs (Henderson, 1982). 

Resource otrri'/c«'.— Funding for teacher education is another major concern. 
Peseau and Orr (1980) completed one phase of an ongoing study and concluded that 
more is spent educating a typical third-grader ($1,400) than training a teacher 
($927). At the same time, according to these researchers, the average expehditure by 
each full-time equivalent college or university student is $2,863. The fact is that 
teacher education is a revenue-producing program, which explains in part why it is 
offered by so many institutions of higher education. As recently as 1977, teacher 
education generated 11 percent of all university student-credit-hour production but, 
in return, received less than three percent of the institution's programmatic re- 
sources. - J 

The use of a weighted student-credit-hour measure as the quantitative determi- 
nant for the distribution of resources within universities is a major source of con- 
cern, particularly when SCDEs are expected to conduct an extensive array of out- 
reach or ser\'ice programs for school districts. Such off-campus activities typically do 
not generate credit hours and, therefore, do not qualify for university allocations. 
Some srates have recognized this constraint and freed certain percentages of funds 
for SCDE's lo conduct workshops, seminars, or assessment activities for local educa- 
tion agencies. . 

SCDE rt'Sfxmsirencita to preservice conditions.— Given these overviews, the antici- 
pated teacher shortage and the apparent diminished quality of the applicant pool, 
several likely futures for SCDEs can be projected (Howey, 1981; Denemark, 1981; 
and Wisniewski, 1981): 

The current preoccupation -vith issues of quality will lead to programs that are 
more realistic, rational, and rigorous in both general and professional education. 

The significant demographic and ethnic shifts our society is experiencing will 
place new emphasis upon foundational studies in education, i.e., on the premises 
and assumptions of schooling in a democratic society. , u 

Issues of transitional bilingualism and multicultural or cultural pluralism will re- 
ceive renewed attention along with elements of global awareness. Legal and ethical 
questions and the implications of various policies with application to teaching and 
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learning' .situiil mnh vail norvo as the focus of* renewed efforts in preparation i)ro- 

^rains. • i • 

Ui^orous and explicit provisions for tin- recruitment of tiilented ethrwc minorities 
into teaching; will be effected. 

The emphasis upon inte^^ration of experiences and coursework in initial prepara- 
tion pro^^rams— culminating' in competency examinations— will lead to the setting of 
j^oaLs and objectives that extend bi»yond individual faculty jud^mienls. and. instead, 
represent broad institutional a^Teementii on teacher preparation, ending' (it is to be 
hoi>ed) the proliferation of missions and fraKMnentation of roles that characterize too 
nianv SCDKs. 

The integration of theory and practice will alscj lead to renewed emphasis upon 
"clinical iH^da^oKy." "earlier entry exi>eriences," and "internships." paralleling the 
recommendations of "A Design for a School of Peda^Mj^y" (Smith et al.. IDHl), 

The magnitude of attention by "significant publics" wdl cause the majority of 
preparation programs to become more standardized in terms of their focus, pro- 
j;ram. and structure with renewed interest in competency-based t<?acher education, 
reduction of courses, and individualiziUioii of program preparation, thus ending the 
enormous diversity of i)ro^rams. 

Knlarj;ement of the "life space" provided for initial teacher preparation will 
occur, with more and more extended pro^'rams and master's decree programs ap- 
pear inj;. as the constraints and responsibilities of teacher education programs are 
recoj;nized. 

Teacher education will assume ^'reater responsibility for initial entry or be^Mnnin^' 
teacher programs, including sui>ervision. assessment, and iissistance. 

There will he j;reater reliance upon the knowledge base as preservice students 
become more familiar with the followinj; domains: (a) diagnosis and evaluation of 
learninj; (i.e., collection of information about each student to ascertain needs and 
problems and the ability to undertake formative and summative evaluation); (b) 
pianninj; and decision inakin^ (i.e.. knowledge of all those thing's that constitute 
proactive teachinj;~e.j;.. manipulation of data and information, such as interpreting; 
standardized test scores, responding to recommendations of a school psychologist, 
and developinj; courses to sequence actions); (c> management of student conduct (i.e,. 
classroom manaj;ement and or^mniz^ition ); (d) contextual or ecoloj,'ical variables (i.e.. 
an understand in of variables that affect student learning and development); (e) 
manaj;ement of instruction (i.e.. interactive teacher behavior including a thorough 
knowledj;e of different instructional approaches and the use of existing' and emerg- 
ing media >; and d") teacher evaluation and professional responsibilities (i.e.. self-as- 
sessment and improvement, understanding of responsibilities re^ardin^' the profes- 
sion and the community interpersonal skills). 

New emphasis upon technolo^,Mcal literacy will generate a demand tor teachers 
who ix)sse.ss minimal competence in the use of computers and other technology, and 
will lead to critical concerns about equity among SCDEs. with the "have and have 
not" is.<ue becoming verv important. Teacher educators can and must build upon an 
expanding knowledge base, apply new technclogy. and develop a futuristic orienta- 
tion. Quality programs must be based on defensible and sturdy academic standards. 

TKACHKH KDlffATlON I'HOKII.K— INSKKVir K I'ROKhlSSIONAL DKVKUII'MKNT 

Inservice. staff. i)rofessional develoi)nient. and/or continuing education as it pres- 
ently exists ill the United States is an enormously comi)lex system affecting the na- 
tion's '1:1 million teachers. em])loying as many as a quarter of a million staft devel- 
opment personnel at a cost of millions of dollars. It is a system thai is rooted in 
advanced collegiate prepaiation through both residential and extension programs of 
colleges and universities, but also that has witnessed the creation of a whole set of 
new institutions to provide inservice education and/or staff development opportuni- 
ties. These latter organizations range from intermediate service centers and local 
district teacher centers to state department leadershij) academies and staff develop- 
ment programs uJoyce. 1*.)7(J), - u r 

IxK-al education agencies now provide for "inservice days. workshops Deiore 
the beginning and/or after the conclusion of the school year, and "special confer- 
ences" to introduce modified or new curricula. Colleges offer master's degree pro- 
grams to attract teachers to graduate study. Teacher centers offer district-sponsored 
credits for participation, independent study, and travel. Important distinctions have 
emerged between these i)rograms. with local district programs emphasizing how fac- 
ulty members relate to and learn from each other and how mutual stimulation for 
growth can develop when i)rofessionals work toegether. Collegiate programs have re- 
sponded bv offering more varied academic courses; however, many institutions have 
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iiUowt'tl their iiiastrr H «li»j»rc<» [)r()^jr;MMS to dt'clinc in quality. According; to li recent 
British ohservanor]. "tourHeH .ire olteii frat^inenled and under staffed ... in some 
l)hKes. litlU' i)ri)of of work is needed; no alleinpl is made to impose a coherent pal- 
tern upon It" (Judge, This is at least one of tlie reasons that projections for 
I'lirnv'J master's degrees suggest reductions of 'M) percent during the coming decade 
(NCFIS. l'.)SOi. There are significant efforts to concentrate on upgrading these 
Courses. 

The knowledge explosion suggests that we will need to find ways to provide new 
and Ix'tter forms of inservice eduiaiion The ecuncnnic conditions of the country sug- 
gest that there will he severe limitations on the availability of resources to accom- 
plish this goal. Iiu-entivi's need U) hv found to stimulate lollegiate programs to 
Ix'tter resix)nd to teaeher needs, while other incentives are necessary to serve as mo- 
tivators for teachers to |)articipate in these programs. Ways of aiding the staff train- 
ers, of improving the pnx'ess used to deliver knowledge, and of enhancing the sub- 
stance and content of the presentation need serious examination. 

TKArjlKR KDIH'ATION I'KOFII.K— At'CKKDITATION' CKKTI KICATION, AND KVAI.UATION 

Sutumnl mrrrditutum <urrrj(W(. - Accreditation is a process self-imposed by edu- 
cational institutions to ensure quality contn)l. Two basic kinds of accreditation are 
practiced, one that considers the institution as a whole, and the other thjit examines 
specific programs. Current accreditation procedures for teacher education are pro- 
gram-s|M*cific. 

Ix'ss tliaii half <.'>:i7) of the 1,:U0 higher education institutions currently have pro- 
grams accretlited l)y the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
«NCATK). NCATK represents colleges and universities, classroom teachers, and 
others through \\\ stakeholder organiziitions and associations. While accreditation 
by NCATK is not mandatory, an increasing number of colleges and universities are 
seeking the stamp ol' approval by this national accrediting body. F^fforl^i are current- 
ly underway to refocus NCATK, to strengthen its ability to identify both inadequate 
and high-quality programs, to streamline its procedures, and to reduce costs. 

CvrttfiratKin and evdluutUm oiwwiv—M fjO states have in place procedures for 
the issuance of teaching certificates to individuals who complete a set of prescribed 
minimum requiremenUi. These procedures date back to ISl^o when the Ohio legisla- 
ture designated county school superintendents to examine candidates and issue cer- 
tificates for teaching. Today, all states have centralized teacher certification in their 
state education agencies, and the completion of an "approval" college or university 
program in teacher education serves as the basic for certification, with few excep- 
tions. Api)roval of teacher education programs takes pi are through the accreditation 
procedures of NCATK or of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Kdu cation and Certification. Certification is currently undergoing a number of pro- 
found changes: 

Pmliferation o/'(Vr///ir«/c.s.— There has been a tremendous proliferation of certifi- 
cates classified by "type " (teacher, administrator, counselor, etc.), "field" (specializa- 
tion or teaching field), and "level" (nursery school, kindergarten, middle school, 
etc.). Georgia currently issues certificates in eight fields, Louisiana has certificates 
for S types of school personnel, and a number of states recognize five distinct school 
levels. 

There is significant debate at present regarding the des' e by some to move 
toward more comprehensive certificates while others, exhibiting considerable dis- 
trust of local superintendents arid principals with regard to improper assignments, 
want to retain if not enlarge upon the types, levels, and fields certified. Those seek- 
ing reforms in certification will probably have to wait until there are basic curricu- 
lum and structural reforms in elementary and secondary schools. 

Testmf^ for Inititil CertificatiorL^Anoiher concern is the use of standardized tests 
as integral i)aris of the certification process. Certification by examination was 
common ;is recently as the lOlUls when it was gradually replaced by graduation 
from normal school or college. Today, we see a significant reintroduction of compe- 
tency-based teacher examinations as a requirement for certification. By 11)81, 17 
stales had adopted provisions for competency-based teacher certification. In 1081, 10 
states had provisions in effect, and by 1082, three more were expected to begin. 
More than half of these had their own state-developed examination, all but one of 
the rest used the National Teacher Kxamination (NTE), and one state. South Caroli- 
na, used both NTE and a state-develojied examination (NCES, 11)82). 

Emcrf^cncy Cvrtificat ion,— The pressures of staff availability, scheduling, and fund- 
ing are causing local education systems to assign teachers to specialized courses for 
which they are not prepared. All states have provisions for the issuance of interim. 
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provi.sioiial, t('in|M)farv, and I'liHT^icncv ('iTtifioatcs. NIK and N(?KS, in cooperation 
with AACri!, an- atti riiptnu: at j)H'srnt to asciTtain lUv niinilxT.^ of toachers award 
oi\ "nonstandard " cert d n ati's allowitu; tln'Mj to U'ach out of tlioir fiidd. Reports n( 
"improper assi^^nnient.s " riurnher in the thousands from many parU of the country, 
with the |>oteniial teacher shorta^^e hkely to accelerate tliis i)rohleni. Itdbrniation 
systems in many states do not have diUa on the practice of issuing; sjjecial certifi- 
cates for [)ersons who do not meet the re^^ular reciuirements <Roth. l!)Sli. 

Parallel to tliis |)ht'nornenon is the waiving: of existing; certification regulations to 
enalile local systems of employ arts and science ^ra(iuates to teach subjects for 
which jjtialillt'd teachers are unavailalile The Southern Ke^Monal Kducati(»n Board 
(SHl%ni has advocated thf modification of certification retaliations to permit both 
the use of ^;raduates ni mathematics and science "who lack professional education 
preparation" and "oul (»f-field" assi^Mitnents for teachers in "surplus fields" (SKKB. 
H'Sli. Till, state of \'ir^;inia has recently implemented the SKKH recommendation 
and moved to permit liberal arts ^^raduates to be ^iven provisional certification (In- 

l\Tftnn){unc Asst'usrrn'nt Prior ttt iu'i^uhir CtTtifimtion. — other aspects of the cur- 
rent debate on certification Center oa fa) delaying; initial certification for one (Flor- 
ida. Oklahoma, and Maryland), two (X'ir^Mniai. or thr»*e years (California and New- 
York i during; which the candidate satisfies peers, mentors, principals, and/c^r colle^H* 
suiH'rvisors of their t(»achin^i competence while teacliin^' a reduced load; and ih) 
modifying; or eliminating permanent or "lifelong certification" by retjuirin^: more 
fretpit-nt renewal, additional semester hours of graduate work or professional devel- 
tiprnent ututs within specified periods of time, and the use of teacher i)erforniancc 
evaluations Ivxperinn'titatioii with both of theso aspects of certification is likely to 
increase in the ct)niiri^: three years. 

ISSIIK^S h'OH ACTION 

Amon^' the linst of issues ctiiifrontiii^i professional education during; the forthcom- 
ing decade will be those eniei^Mii^i from efforts to: 

Reduce the number of schools, col levies, and departments of education offering 
teaclier education and find ways to link institutions with various emer^Mnt' roles 
and missions. To effect tliis. f)r«)fessioiial school mo(ieis must be examined, informa- 
tion ^^athered and analyzed, and the results disseminated. 

Recruit and retain a diversil'ied and hi^^h-quality faculty in peda^'o^^y at both basic 
and academic levels within the university and in staff develoi)nient' training: p'':^i- 
tions To effect this, laculty and staff must be provided with development opportuni- 
ties includinj^ the option of returning; to the elementary and secondary classroom; 
reward and tenure systems must be developed that accommodate the needs of the 
|)rofe.ssion as a wb(»Ie ins.ead of just the academy's needs. Inexpensive and reliable 
information systems must be counted upon to provide si^wiificant staff development 
opportunities 

I'hibance the quality and (juantity of the applicant pool, ^Mvin^; serious attention to 
the recruitment of talented women and minorities. To effect this, the i)ublic ima^^c 
must be cban^^ed rej^ardin^,^ the role and inii)ortanC(? of the teacher and teacher edu- 
cation, and appropriate ways of assessing; and evaluating; be^Mnnin^; teachers must 
be found Tremendous information needs are inherent in thesM efforts. 

Develop professionally sound ways of addressing; teacher sborta^;es in numerous 
fu'lds To t'ffect tliis. new staffing; patterns for schools, new incentives for teachers, 
new lecbnoli)^;ies for delivery must be explored. 

Build more ri^;orous and realistic preparation pro^;rams that draw upon the ex- 
panding; knowled^;e base and j;ive renewed attention to bilin^;ual and multicultural 
issues and ^;lobaI awareness, 

Kxperinient with various structural reforms that provide for extended pro^;ranis 
in te.iclier edaeatioii. facilitate the entry of be^Mnninj; teachers into school environ- 
ments. itite^;rate theory and practice, and rely upon more and earlier clinical experi- 
ences. 

Kxamiiie the appropriateness of a national curriculum for teacher education 
based on studi'iit competence and stren^rthened assessment procedures. To effect 
this. pro^;rams. ^;oals. and objectives must be constructed that extend beyond indi- 
vidual faculty jud^;ments to represent broad institution-wide a^;reenicnt.s on teacher 
pre[)aratioti, 

IMace ^;reater emphasis on tecbnolo^;ical literacy for the beginning; teacher; 
Analyze and structure inservice needs of teachers-, continue to enhance delivery 
systems, and effect additional inservice incentives for practicing; teachers. 
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Tlu. Ainorican Ass.K-iaiion of Colli'^ifs for Teacher KHucation biMicvos that the 
Federal I'overnnienl has an in»p'"^'»"t addressin^i these issues. That role in- 

volves: national data gathering. supi><,rt for teacher recruitment pro^^ranis, «uPP"rt 
for exemplar V teacher education pro^rrams. assistance for programs to kvvv UOo6 
teach-rs in the classroom, support for educational research, and strategies to toster 
school and university collaborative relationships. An AACl E i)osition statement dis- 
cus.sing iK)ssible Federal initiatives in these areas is attachment A. 
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jAttuchnu'nl A) 

Amkrican Asscxtiation of Coi.lkges for Tkachkr Education-Rkauthorization 

OlTIONS KOr. THE lilCHKR EDUCATION ACT 

The following statement is ^iubmitted on behalf of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) regarding reauthorization options for the 
Higher Education Act (HEA). AACTE encourages continuation of present student 
and institutional lussisUince programs encompassed by the Higher Education Act; 
however, expresses the concern that programs previously authorized by the Act to 
assist in'the preparation of teachers have all been eliminated. 

That the action to eliminate these programs should have been taken at the very 
time that the National Commission on Excellence in Education was preparing its 
report is doubly ironic A Nation At Risk has been the Administration s most im- 
DoilLant education initiative. In that and parallel reports, monographs and position 
papers there is one undeniable conclusion: that the teacher is the critical element in 
enhancing and transforming the schools of this country. Thus the role and effec^ 
tiveness of teacher educators is particularly significant to the education of our chil- 
dren and youth. Teacher educators teach teachers, who in turn endow children and 
youth with the goals and ideals that will shape future society, To ignore or neg ec 
the role of teacher educators in this dynamic cycle of events is to ignore or neglect 
the welfare of society itself. . ,i „ i^u^^ 

AACTE believes that all teacher candidates must be broadly educated in the 1 Der- 
al arts and thoroughly grounded in the subjects that they teach. At the same time 
we think that parents have the right to expect professionally prepared teachers, 
able to sequence content and develop approriate curricula, construct tests and inter- 
pret standardized scores, effectively manage a class of 30 unique individuals, diag- 
nose various handicapping conditions and develop appropriate individualized pro- 
^ams, understand the laws that shape the rights of both learner and teacher, and 
possess a repertoire of instructional strategies to use in various situations and with 

WrMie^ve'^thSt the Higher Education Act offers an appropriate vehicle for the 
federal gove^^^^^^^^ affirm its support for educational excellence through the 
design of measures to assist institutions of higher education committed to develop- 
ment and improvement of their teacher education Programs. 

The following set of principles are put forth on behalf of AACTE s 740 schools, 
colleges, and departments of ed' \:tion and guide our legislative and policy recom- 

"^^L Treacher education is the preparation and research arm of the teaching profes- 



2 'Like other professional preparation programs, teacher education is most effec- 
tive when it is located on the ca. ip.JS of a significant college or university where it 
can have the advantage of a scholarly environment and the support of scholars m 
the liberal arts and sciences. ^ ^ • * 

3 The process of educating persons to be teachers transforms lay citizens into 
educators- the difference betweer ^n educated person and a professional teacher is 

^'"E^er edu'c^rf unTui"^^^ schools, colleger, and departments of education 

""p^L^Te'a'ndt^sen^'crte^^^^^^^ education is a cooperative effort that must recog- 
nize the needs and capabilities of c sieges and universities, school districts, state 
government, principals; teachers 'nts and students. Although the recommends- 
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tions thnt follow an» KtriiCtiin^d to respond to inquiries specific to the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, it must Htatofi tJiat thrso Hu^jjjostions should be part of a coordinated 
federal-stute-local program of oducationnl reform. 

We believe that a new Title V of the Higher Education Act should focus on 
Teacher Education. Professional Development, and School-University Collabora- 
tion. Discussion of strategies for educational reform within this framework follows. 

TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

1. What is the problem? 

There are insufficient accurate national data on the demand for and availability 
of qualified teachers. Policy makers are unsure how federal resources should be allo- 
cated, and potential teaching candidates are confused about job opportunities. 

2. What should be done about the problem? 

Congress should exercise its authority under the General Education Provisions 
Act. Part A. Sec. 400 (b) to assess current and future sypply and demand needs for 
teachers. These datii should then be used to direct federal resources for scholarship 
or loan programs described in the following section. 

3. What is the rationale? 

Studies looking at the number of undergraduate .students who annually receive 
teaching certificates ignore the fact that many of these students use their very mar- 
ketable education degrees in other professional arenas. Further, reports by state 
certification officers on the number of teaching vacancies in their state do not 
always Uikc intu account the nature and number of persons who are employed 
un{ier an enu-rgency certificate or are teaching out of their field. Without accurate 
data, appropriate federal, state, and local education policy cannot be designed and 
implemented. 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT 

1. What is the problem? 

Teacher preparation programs are not attracting sufficient numbers of students 
with high academic aptitudes or t;ilented representatives from ethnic minorities. 

2. What should be done about the problem? 

Combined efforts at the state and national levels should be exercised providing 
funds to support merit based fellowships and scholarships across all teaching fields 
and levels. In addition, with appropriate support funds, the federal government 
should stimulate and encourage all of the states to develop student loan programs 
involving forgiveness features for teaching years of service (e.g.. >A of total loan 
would be forgiven for each year of full-time teaching) in order to attract well quali- 
fied, talented individuals to select teaching fields (those constituting the more criti- 
cal needs) along with recruiting talented ethnic minority representatives to teacher 
education programs in general. 

3. What is the rationale? 

Unless we have deliberate, systematic scholarship, fellowship, and forgiveness 
loan strategies that will serve as incentives to attracting talented individuals, in- 
cluding minority representatives, to teach preparation programs, we will not be able 
to reverse a trend we have been experiencing for the past decade nor will we be able 
to marshall the kinds of new talents needed to improve the quality of schooling in 
the United States. ^ j b 

SUPPORT FOR EXEMPLARY TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

1. What is the problem? 

The problem is that some teacher preparation programs are insufficiently rigor- 
ous, demanding, coordinated, and germane to the functional and scholarly prepara- 
tion of practitioners so that such they can become solidly knowledgable as well as 
professionally skillful. Instead, the overall curriculum for prospective teachers is the 
result of numerous political compromises, benign neglect, or underfunded support 
that is characteristics of the status of teacher education in academe. 

2. What should be done about the problem? 

Federal funds should be used along with state funds to support exemplary pro- 
grams that demonstrate high standards of quality and upgraded admission require- 
ments with strong emphasis upon and thoughtful coordination of the following over- 
all components of teacher education: 

(a) Strengthened general education requirements. 

(b) Improved academic specialization including such emphasis for prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers. 
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(01 K.-.|mn-<l ,M.-iM.,r.-«M..nMl stu.i,-s in s.-U-ct Mr.-as coKMMte to tin- Tr-IcIs of educa- 
'Tdi Kocncoptual./f-l pn,l.-s.s,oMMl .-.lucation mi..ir.-niont.s that n-H.-ct a nn.winK 

us^ UMrr..s.arch kno^vledno more fully in their teachor proparafon pn.nranis. 
h d vVhM pn^-odums wh.-rehv new research findinns arc- rojjularly usod in course- 
d -urri cu n .nodirication. Tc, ..ncourano institutions of hi^hor oducafon o share. 
this n™l with ..k.MH-ntary and s.-con<)ary schools. u)i assist prospoctivo tea hors 
o us., research in both the content and the process ot their teaching, and le) i - 
crease The appreciation of both faculty and students lor the role of research in 
tfachinii ami olluT MSiwcts of Hucjition. . 

shou he reconni/...d that such exemplary programs an.l th..ir new re.,uire- 
„u nt?n iht extend bevond a conventional four year baccalaun.ate program design. 
S c i.r L^r n s a Is., would involve newly conceived and n,ore extensive c inical ex- 
m 1. nce^f. r teae candidates which in turn would call for dif^^erent collaborative 
l^fortls LetwoJn colW.^s^a universities, the public schools, and state departments 

"■^Kor'a 'number of vars th.. -deans- uranf in<Kl..l has Ix.en used successfully to 
assi" ^ol eJ es nU universities to mo.iify and upura.le their e. ucation pn.Krams to 
p^^are needed special education and bilingual teachers. We believe that s.i.-^^i a pr. - 
Kraln is a ^oc^ wav to build the capacity of schools of education to prepare the kinds 
of t«.a.-hi.rs all of us want for our schools. 

At'nicU,r,\n:.r"u^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ individuals to teacher preparation programs mast also 
be a r m anied bv substantive renovaticn of the content and design of such pro- 
«ra i <) upgrading the general standards of teacher education curricula. 



Th p ..b e tt^ -e virtually n., incentives or rewards within present 

sYstemf. sc .>.^1^ recgni/e differentiated teacher responsibilities or menton- 
o\,f,rf,;rnu,nce Jo attract .sufficient numbers ..f talented individuals, retain them if 
attracted, or cultivate career commitments to teaching. 

^hl^f^l.trgove^nnT^ -states and localities to raise the basic 

„a of teachers- and to explore merit based pay/career ladder options. Support for 
evaluation of such programs should be made available through the National Inst.- 

'"s;h'rvtcreil^".s should be complemented by federal, state, and locallv supported 
efU:^t'r-to e,?htnce the professional climate in which teachers work. S"ch effor^ 
c , Id include for example, substantive staff development programs; sabbatical op- 
Z uni es lbr teachers; provision of state-of-the-art teaching materials; and. em- 
^ovment of sufficient sup^rt personnel to assist the teaching professionals. 

■Sfand'rL™lo'prepare high quality education profe^ionals will be futile 
unle!^ seri."us attention is directed to appropriate recognition of a remuneration for 
ihoso individuals. 

srnooL AN'i> UNIVKKSITY rou^mmATioN 

The''problem'is''hal'"Sher education has been aloof, critical of. or patronizing to 
socierv*;. Zimon school.s'rather than, as part of the same educational continuum^ 
Sinu as , artn.-rs in improving the schools. Institutions of higher education have 
en.'rn"ous ta'lents and res..tirces that could be directed toward improving the quality 
.)f schooling as part of a oUaborative enterpri.se. 

Ied?raf fu^°dl?hould"serve"aV a catalyst for state governnu.nts to encourage and 
fadfuau. univers'ty^^^^^ collaborativeVelationships that could focus on a number 
of critically important areas: 

ia» Kducational policy studios. 

(b) Curriculum imi)r(iveiVriMit projects. 

ir» Instructional svstoms and tochnoloj^y. ■ i ■ 

Id ) IW^^^^ education with particular emphasi. on cl.mcal experiences 

in field situations, , rr j i 

(el Inservice teacher education and stall development. 
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iff Assi».ssnMM>{ nrni cvaliiMlion slr;tl4*t;u*s for ini|)rovinj» prnctices. 
(K* Assislaiu'i* lo iM'^jimim^: iciiclwrs 

UniviTsitios and school districts should !)<• <»MC()uraKo<l to dfvolop support svstonis 
so thi'se now teachers will havo the academic a«id professional assistance they need. 
KnablinK university faculty, peers and system supervisors to assist the beKinninj» 
teacher while having a reduced work load would be one such way to iniple;nenl this 
network. 

What is the rationale? 

Tin* rationale is that ihe (juality of higher educalion and the quality of education 
in our coninion schools as well as the projiress of our swiety are inextricable relat- 
e(i. We inusi encourage, facilitate, and supi>ort closer, cooperative working relation- 
ships between our universities and our schools if we are to upgrade the quality of 
formal education sij;nificantly and with lasting; consequences. 

For the past Vl'} year? the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Kduca- 
tion, and its predecessor or^ani wit ions, has represented the interest*; and concerns 
of liiKhcr education institutions en^a^ed in educational personnel development and 
educational research. The Assi>ciation consists of more than 740 collegiate institu- 
tions in all .')!) slates as well as Cluain. the VirKia Islands. Puerto Rico and the Dis- 
tricl of C'olinnhia Its member insliUitions pnxluce Mpproximately 1)0 percenl of the 
newly licensed school jwrsonnel each year. Inquiries alK)ut AACTK s legislative plat- 
form may be addressed to Dr. David ImiK. Executive Director, or to Ms. Penelope 
Karley. Director of State and Federal Relations. 

Mr. Simon. Our final witness is Phillip Schlechty, the professor 
of education ni the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

ST.VTK.MKNT OK PHILLIP (\ SCHLKC HTV, PROKKSSOR OF KDIICA- 
TION, I NIVKKSn V OK NORTH CAROLINA AT CIIAPKL HILL 

Mr. ScHLKCHTY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

I am pleased and honored to be here. I received an invitation to 
come on relatively short notice and, therefore, I don't have a com- 
plete prepared testimony, although I do have some data that I will 
submit. 

I would like to start out by saying that some of the things I am 
goin^^ to say are going to be controversial, even with this panel. 

I am a former associate dean of a school of education. I am pres- 
ently working with the Charlotte-Mecklenburg schools to deal with 
developing a career structure. Precisely because I believe what I 
am saying has caused me to resign as associate dean and maintain 
my full professor's tenure but move into the public school setting. 

I think the discussion about the quality of teaching and teachers 
is important and the issue is critical to the Nation. I think that 
many times we* are forming the questions wrong, like on the issue 
of the quality of teacher education. The research that I am going to 
report I think at least gives some substance to the case that the 
issue of teacher education may be irrelevant to the debate. What I 
want to say about that is not that teacher education is relevant or 
irrelevant but, rather, that the standards of teachers colleges can 
only be improved when we can in fact create an occupation that 
will attract the kind of people that can meet those standards. 

We started out in U)81 doing research in North Carolina on the 
quality of people coming into teaching. We used as our measure, 
because it was the only measure available, the National Teachers 
Exam with the North Carolina students. 

When we finished up we basically found that in that group that 
came into teaching that the scores are going down. We also found 
that those who had the highest scores on the national teachers 
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exam were the most likely to leave teaching. And, indeed, one of 
the best predicters of ability to stay in teaching is to score well on 
the teachers exam. One policy implication some people have sug- 
gested is that we ought not to admit anyone that scores well on a 
test and we would have people who would stay in teaching. 

I don^t happen to believe that. But I think it is an important 
point that we need to deal with. It is not just a situation withm the 
schools of education. It is a situation in the occupation generally. 

Subsequently— and here I may appear a bit defensive, being from 
the South—folks said that the problem was it was North Carolina 
data and, therefore, you could expect that in the South. As a conse- 
quence, we got hold of the National Longitudinal Survey data and 
did a similar analysis with the national studies and we found ex- 
actly the same patterns in people who came into teaching and 
dropped out of teaching in that U)72 high school graduating class. 

Then we began to listen to the national debate about teachers 
colleges lowering their quality by admitting, apparently, students 

who score lower. , i . u u j 

Coming out of the 1950's and from the Midwest, where we had 
expanding teachers colleges, I found it very difficult to believe that 
some teachers colleges could be lowering their standards because 
some of them had pretty low standards in the 1950*s. 

So we began to ask the question: Is it the fact that teachers col- 
leges are lowering their standards, or is it the fact that we don t 
have as many people who are meeting higher standards coming 
into teachers colleges? And we thought North Carolina gave us a 
good place to start again within another local study. And that is 
the study I want to address myself specifically to today. 

We started out with the same data set that we had used in 1980 
about people who dropped out of teaching. But this time we looked 
at the institutions of higher education from which they graduated 
at different periods in time. And what we started with was a series 
of three questions, basically. . . , j i. 

We asked ourselves the question: Is tnere empirical evidence to 
support the proposition that teacher training institutions can ottset 
the effects of declining interest in teaching and maintain the num- 
bers, or at least their market share for a declining market, by in- 
troducing more students who score lower? ^ u- u j 

We also asked the question: Do all institutions of higher (educa- 
tion lower their standards if that turns out to be the case? 

And finally, what is the situation if there is variability, what 
kind of institutions are doing what, and what happens to their 
market share*^ 

Quickly and simply, what we found was this: We took the people 
who actually gained employment in the State of North Carolina in 
1973 and 1974 and the people who actually gained employment in 
the State of North Carolina in 1979 and 1980 who graduated from 
one of the then 44 institutions of higher education that produced 

teachers. . . ^, . . r 

We categorized those institutions in terms of the proportion ot 
people who graduated and who scored high on the NTE and essen- 
tially said those who produced a large proportion, we called those 
the high quality institutions, and those that produced the low pro- 
portion, the low quality. 
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What we (bund was that those institutions that held the line 
very siniply between and U)80 or improved, lost more students 
than any other institutions. Those institutions that had very low 
standards were losing students as well. The institutions that were 
maintaining their position were the relatively stronger teachers 
colleges. 

Mr. Simon. If I may interrupt just for a moment. 
Mr. ScHLKCHTY. Yes» sir. 

Mr. Simon. Unfortunately, Mr. Coleman and I have lo go over to 
the floor. Mr. Gunderson is going to take the chair. I would like 
each of you — if I can ask Mr. Gunderson to do this — in responding, 
the first question I would address to you» if you were a member of 
this subcommittee and were reauthorizing the Higher Education 
Act, what would you be doing in the way of title V? What should 
we be doing as a Congress, anyway? 

I am going to turn the chair over to you, Steve. 

Mr. ScHLECHTY. Very quickly I will finish with this, the study is 
available. But basically what we found — I want to back up and 
repeat this again — what we found is that there were some institu- 
tions of highof education in the State of North Carolina that main- 
tained the proportion of high scoring students that they were pro- 
ducing between 1973, 1974, 1979, 1980. While those institutions of 
higher education lost market share of teachers actually placed at a 
substantially higher rate than other institutions, everyone lost 
market share. We employed about 24 percent fewer teachers in the 
State of North Carolina in 1979 and 1980 than we did in 1973 and 
1974. But we employed 45 percent fewer teachers who scored high 
in the highest category on the NTE and employed only 8 percent 
fewer to score in the lowest category. 

When we looked at those institutions that continued to produce a 
large proportion of teachers, their enrollments went down an'i 
their market share went down. Those institutions that historically 
produced a higher proportion of low scoring students — but weak 
teachers colleges — were losing enrollment rapidly too. But the 
places that were gaining were those middle range institutions that 
apparently — and we have no data to support this — now were taking 
students that used to be admitted into weaker institutions. But be- 
cause we didn't look at all students who graduated, we have been 
very cautious in our findings. 

I guess what we are really trying to say is we are dealing with 
the issue of teacher quality, by dealing with the quality of teacher 
education institutions at this particular point. I am not very defen- 
sive about teachers colleges. I have made some public statements 
and written statements suggesting that a lot of teachers colleges 
should be closed. 1 think there is good reason for that in this 
debate, so it is not a matter of defense. I think it happens to be 
irrelevant in some ways to the issue because the issue is really one 
of the occupation in general and the way teachers colleges are re- 
lated to public schools, are related to the professional organiza- 
tions, and are related to career opportunities — the quality issue. 

If you look at the quality issue, it is primarily in white females 
and minorities; and that is a demographic function and occupation- 
al function. Women and minorities, as everyone is now saying, 
have other opportunities. 
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We had another captive group we no longer have coming into 
teachers colleges and ihat is people with a GI bill, first-generation 
white men, who also use teaching as an upward mobility step. 
Those folks are no longer available, so we simply don't have the 
quality of people coming into teacher education to meei the kind of 
rigor that we say that we want in teacher education. 

It seems to me we have to tie reform in teacher education togeth- 
er with reform in the public schools simultaneously. And to do one 
without the other, and to develop policy that doesn't take both into 
account, I think, will eventually lead us into a position in which 
the year 2000 public school teachers will in fact be as bad as some 
people say that they are now. 

I don't happen to think that they are that bad but I think that 
we are headed in that direction. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. GuNDERSON [presiding]. Thank you. 

I want to apologize for the chairman and Mr. Coleman. As you 
all know, we are trying to finish up the legislative session this 
week, and that means conference report after conference report 
that is coming up. They ran over to the fioor because the confer- 
ence report on tribally controlled community colleges is scheduled 
to come up any minute. And as the chairman and ranking member 
of the subcommittee, they need to handle that. 

This committee is also dealing with another conference commit- 
tee that is meeting this afternoon. So we apologize for those type of 
things. 

Let s begin with the chairman's question to each and every one 
of you regarding title V and the reauthorization as to your particu- 
lar response as to where that ought to go, and what this subcom- 
mittee ought to be doirg in regards to much of the data that you 
have provided us. Anybody who so desires. 

Mr. ScHLECHTY. I v/ould be happy to. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Go ahead, you are in practice right now. 

Mr. ScHLECHTY. All right, I am in practice. 

It seems to me that there is a lot of emphasis upon doing things 
for teachers colleges or to teachers colleges. I am all in favor of 
that if one wants to do that. 

But I think the more important issue is how do we get quality 
people into teachers colleges? And how do we hold teachers colleges 
accountable for making sure that they get quality service? 

We have got 1,200 institutions of higher education, or there- 
abouts— Dr. Imig has it at 1203— that are producing teachers. In 
the first place, I think that is far too many. It is a large number of 
institutions. So anything that we do that encourages either the 
maintenance or the numbers of institutions of higher education we 
have producing teachers, or encourages even more institutions of 
higher education to go into the business of producing teachers, 
would be, I think, unwise. 

I think the more important fact is that, as an illustration, teach- 
ers' children don't go into teaching, particularly male teachers' 
children. This first generation—white men who went into teaching 
on the GI bill— don't send their children into teaching. They send 
them into some other occupation. 
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So the issuf is how do we ^'et the kind of people for whom teach- 
ing is an advantage to Uuich and provide us with that kind of qual- 
ity service? 

Given that issue, I would start out with the proposition that if 
we have scholarships for teacher education majors that we tie it to- 
gether with need. 

In other words, ability and need ought to be tied together. 

My daughters would be very happy to take a tuition or remission 
scholarship if someone would provide them that, and stay in teach- 
ing 2 years, and then do what they really wanted to do. 

What we really need is something that says here is a person, a 
young man or a young woman, who otherwise might not have an 
opportunity to go to college, who is very able, that we could begin 
to give them a scholarship that said you go into teaching for 3 or 4 
years and into teacher education for 3 or 4 years. And some of 
those folks will be captured— just as we captured some mighty good 
folks in the 1950's and 1960's who came in on the GI bill, and so 
forth. I think we could do the same thing now but I think we have 
to tie tVjse two issues together. Otherwise, we are going to be es- 
sentially playing for the education of children— my children— who 
I am going to educate anyway. And that really concerns me. 

So that is one of the places where I would start, sir. 

Mr. GuNDERsoN. Let me just follow that up before I go on to the 
rest of you. 

The dilemma that we have had in this committee v/hen we have 
been dealing with the science and math, et cetera, in this whole 
area— and it has been mentioned by some of you in your testimony 
today, for example, that there are no indications that there is going 
to be universal across-the-board need or demand for teachers in 
this country. 

How do we resolve that with what you have just suggested? And, 
second, with the limited number of resources, how do we solve the 
problem of targeting those resources to get the best benefit— two 
different issues 

Mr. SCHLECHTY. OK. 

Mr. GuNDERsoN [continuing]. Two different conflicts of what you 
have said. And I would be interested to find out. 

Mr. ScHLECHTY. OK, Just one quick answer to that. 

I would give control of the scholarships to the public schools, not 
to the university. 

I think that if the public school had a scholarship fund that they 
could use to essentially look down the road and say 4 years from 
now we are going to need x kind of teachers, that we will begin to 
provide scholarships to people on the guarantee that they will 
come back. Given the localism of teaching anyway, as you are 
pointing out, they will come back and teach. Different localities 
have different kind of needs. 

Second, we may find that in some school systems, given demo- 
graphics, the need is for scholarships to attend college to pursue 
continuing education opportunities as opposed to using scholarships 
to recruit ne\v teachers. 

I think that if we had some sort of a scholarship fund that funda- 
mentally was given to local school districts— that they could use for 
the purpose of negotiating — with individuals and with institutions 




of hi^^luT (»(iucati()n to respond to the kind of needs that they have, 
we might be in m position to (l<»al with the market-sensitive situa- 
tions in different localities, the demographic-sensitive situations in 
different localities. We should at the same time, assure, I think 
with some guidelines, that these scholarships ought to go to people 
who are academically able and are tied to the proposition of serv- 
ing in the public schools for some period of time. 
That is the way I would proceed with it. 

Mr. GuNDKiisoN. OK. Now let us move on in regards to Chair- 
man Simon's question. 

Ms. Fkistrit/kk. I would encourage the Congress to do anything 
it can to upgrade the status of teaching. I think we need to revamp 
the definition of teachers in this country. 

There is a good bit of data that support that teaching is not 
really treated as a profe.ssion. We treat it more as an occupation. 
Professions require, as 1 said in my earlier testimony, rather rigor- 
ous rites of passage for getting into them; they require certain be- 
haviors and performances once you are in them. 

I think that whatever Congress can do to encourage both ends of 
that entry into teaching and performance standards once they are 
in it. 1 think your recent hearings and concern about merit pay for 
teachers and the master teacher concept is very much to be lauded. 
I think that is the direction liiat we might more carefully pay at- 
tention to. 

I think we also 

Mr. GuNDKKSON. I hate to interrupt, but I am interested in your 
comments as to whether we ought to be doing something on that 
merit pay concept at the Federal level— do you believe this is the 
place for it? 

Ms. Fkistkitzkk. The Congress has infinitely more wisdom about 
the way it conducts its affairs than I do. 

Mr. GuNDKRsoN. Don*t count on it. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Fkistkitzkr. I recently was a participant on a panel at the 
20th Century Fund that looked at merit pay and master teachers, 
and 1 was very much impressed with a paper that I would recom- 
mend to you, written by David Savage of the Los Angeles Times. 
He did a very good analysis of the whole concept of merit pay, both 
in the business world and as it historically has been tried in educa- 
tional communities. 

I personally was in favor of merit pay more than I am now, 
having read his analysis of merit pay in a variety of contexts. 

I think the master teacher concept, which is based more on the 
career ladder notion, which most professions have, where you move 
up based on your competence on the job, not only in what you are 
paid but what your functions are, is something that I would very 
much favor. 

I think the discussions you have been having about the scholar- 
ship programs attracting more academically able people into teach- 
ing is very, very laudable. 

What I would encourage you to do, since you have asked me, is 
to tie the preparation of those teachers that you may be giving 
scholarships to, to the institutions that are preparing them to 
teach. 
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I think we lUM-d to ^et rid of the notion of provinciality among 
Leaching in this country. Historically, teaching has been and con- 
tinues to be composed of 70 percent women. Pvlost of the women 
who have chosen teaching historically went into it because they 
felt it was the highest profession they could go into. 

But there is another very important reason why teaching became 
a women's profession. Teaching, as it has been defined, is a nice job 
for a woman who wants to be a wife and n )ther. The school day 
used to end at 3:30, and they have weekends pretty much off and 
summers off. It has been a very attractive occupation before we 
had so many single-parent families where you have women needing 
to make a lot more than $17,000 a year to support a family. 

So there are a whole lot of sociological changes that have 
changed what women have been very happy to do in the past. 

I think that that attitude— the provinciality of teaching, women 
who were providing second incomes for families, and so on, who 
were pretty much rooted in the home and in the family—that is no 
longer the cnse. 

I thi: k it is a good time to be encouraging teachers to prepare to 
teach, not necessarily down the road from where they were born, 
or where th plan to teach. 

I think if most of the institutions preparing teachers are located 
in the northea.stern part of the country, and the greatest demand 
for teachers is in the southwe.st, we might tie scholarship programs 
in such a way that those teachers might be encouraged to go to the 
best teacher pieparation institutions — and I think we know a good 
bit about where those are — and encourage teachers to move around 
in this country. 

I also, in conclusion, would like to say that I don't think we need 
to think any longer of lifelong careers for teachers. The average 
age of a classroom teacher now is near 40 years old, and they have 
12 years experience. It is a longstanding profession and we tend to 
think of it in terms of lifelong careers. 

If we can get the best and brightest committed to teach for 5 
years and move on to other things, I would be very much in favor 
of that. 

I don't know that we need to keep a teacher in a single profes- 
sion any longer than we do any other profession in our society 
today. 

Ms. Eldridgk. Mr. Gunderson, I would like to initially state that 
I am very pleased that the data from the National Center are pro- 
viding to all the witnesses substantial input to their development 
of their own views. That is the function of the Center to provide 
very objective data and, needless to say, I am pleased to see the im- 
portance these data have played this morning. 

In reference to the questions you have asked us at the request of 
Mr. Simon, it is the same question he asked when I appeared a few 
weeks ago on college costs. I believe my answer is going to be very 
similar in a sense. 

Our data and all the other data that we are seeing seems to indi- 
cate that there are two primary problems. One, to attract a quality 
student to this profession, and hopefully, to continue to see it as a 
profession and not a trade. 
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And once tlioy an* I hero, to provide them with an education that 
equips them to perlonn the I'miction adequately. 

It seems to me that there is the nub of much of the problem. And 
it ties back, again, to a suggestion 1 made when 1 appeared earlier 
before this committee in terms of looking in some intensive way at 
th<» cost-benefit aspects of higher education in general as well as, 
and perhaps most particularly, in terms of the cost benefits that we 
are getting from the schools of education today. 

Certainly if we have a large proportion of the graduates graduat- 
ing and not being able to pass the competency tests, there is a very 
serious problem. And it is a problem in the u.se of our resources. 
And I do think this committee should look at that. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. GuNDKRSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Imic;. Mr. Gunderson, first of all, I would recommend that 
the basic shell for title V be .stripped of its present .six components. 

First we need to spend some effort looking at the data base. I 
think what we have shown this morning is the fact that there is an 
enormous amount of data that still need to be collected. I think 
that to go back particuhirly into the general education provisions 
and .section 40(i, which authorizes the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics and to see if the provisions there around the gather- 
ing of data on supply and demand, and so forth, could be strength- 
ened toward the end of helping Dr. Eldridge and others have the 
data. 

Second, I think that we need to look at ways of attracting more 
qualified and talented students into teacher education. We have 
looked very carefully at Representative Wyden's Talented Teachers 
Act, and think there is considerable merit in many of the provi- 
sions that are there, and would see that as perhaps setting a direc- 
tion for the subcommittee. ^^ - r • 
Third, I would recommend that there be some allocation ot nomi- 
nal resources, and perhaps more an earmarking of present re- 
sources toward the end of helping faculty in schools of education 
to compete for current Federal sabbatical grant programs toward 
the end of affecting their capability. ^ , j 
Fourth, I think that one of the problems that we have touched 
on but maybe not addressed as critically as we need to, is the 
whole question of performance evaluation as distinct froni compe- 
tency measures and helping local education agencies and State de- 
partments and institutions of higher education address that 
through some kind of grant to State departments to look more seri- 
ously at the whole question of placement, recruitment and evalua- 
tion for teacher candidates. , I i. u- 

Fifth, to facilitate and encourage university-school partnerships. 
My testimony was saying it is a universitywide responsibility to 
prepare teachers, on the other hand, it is a school vide responsibili- 
ty to develop their faculties. And if we can begin to intermingle 
those responsibilities and to see the K-12 and the higher education 
continuum as a single continuum with a single kind of responsibili- 
ty I think we would achieve much that could be accomplished. 

Finally, I think that a sixth recommendation would be to look se- 
riously at ways of providing better sabbatical opportunities for 
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praclirin^ tc;icfi»-rs in ch-iiuMitary and secondary schools and great- 
er opportunities lor prolcssional dcveiopment programs. 

Mr. CluNDKHsON. OK. Mr. Packard? 

Mr. pAc'KAKn. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 

Sorrv I couldn't bo here for all of your testimony. I tried to get 
most of it. but I had to participate in another committee hearing, 
loo. 

I have been intrigued with your te.stimony, written as well as 
verbal, because you are discussing one of the most critical issues 
that we consider as we try to improve the quality of education in 
America— the quality of our teachers, teacher selection, and the 
profession itself. 

Frankly. I have to agree with what I have heard, and that is that 
I have seen in my lifetime, the change of what I felt and what I 
was raised Ic^ understand to be one of the more noble professions in 
existence. And I have always looked upon it in that same light and 
that has not changed in my mind. 

But I have seen that noble profession change in the short time 
that i have had experience with teaching. 

I don't kn<)w what all of the answers are. Certainly I think that 
it has tended to move. During rny 12 years on a school board I saw 
the teaching profession change from a very altruistic type of a pro- 
fession wheri* men and women were teaching for other than the 
monetary reasons. 

The nobility, the altruism, and so forth, has virtually disap- 
peared from the profession, and unless a profession has that, it is 
not a profession; it really isn't. It is a unionized type of an occupa- 
tion. The profession must find ways to change if it is to return to 
the level of nobility it once held. 

As I have watched this transition take place, I have recognized 
that in order to make the changes, the incentives to teach are no 
longer the same. 

Now, people, when I was a child, often taught for altruistic rea- 
sons. They were more important to them than the actual money 
that they received. Now, it is almost totally the opposite. The in- 
centives are not altruism or the love of doing something for chil- 
dren as much as it is what Is lii It for the individual. That is where 
I have seen the real changes. 

So that the incentives to attract bright minds and talented 
people are gone. To bring them back. I am not convinced that only 
money is important. I think that there is no question we have to 
raise salaries, because people go into the professions because they 
have great opportunity for financial growth and advancement. I 
am a professional myself. I have thought often why I went into the 
profession that 1 did. It had all of the things that the teaching pro- 
fession once had except financial remuneration and opportunity. 
Teaching has never had that to the level that it deserves. 

Let me ask a question to which some of you may know the 
answer. I am not sure that I will get an answer. 

Do you have any figures or any indication as to how many teach- 
ers are unemployed. Let me restate it. 

What percentage of teachers unemployed or involuntarily em- 
ployed in other occupations do we find in the profession now? Do 
you have any figure as to how many who went into teaching or at 
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k»ast w(»nt mto colh-^^o to Ix-c-onu' toachers who are not in the 
teachin^^ prolc^ssioii Im-( ;hisc tliry havo been recjuired to \j,o outside 
the field—not those who have chosen to al)andon the field? 

Mr. Imkj. I know that Dr. Feistrit/.er has some data on this and I 
know that Dr. Schlechty has written on this, 

I think one of the important characteristics about the student in 
teacher e(iucation is the fact that 10 percent of the students in 
teacher education never intend to teach. They \j,o into teacher edu- 
cation for some of the rea.sons that 1 think you are espousing and 
they leave. Fifteen perc(Mit say tliat they intend to teach but never 
apply for certification. 

So you have a whole cohort of students, a quarter of the enroll- 
ment in schools of education that bring with them certain kinds of 
characteri.stics and traits and also make career choices other than 
public school teaching. 

One of th(» important demographic findings of the seventies is 
that those students have had remarkable success in finding jobs in 
other occupations. They are serving as trainers, they are serving as 
tellers in hanks. Either through necessity or because of career pref- 
erence. They have chosen alternative careers. A teacher education 
program happened to be a good preparation program for them. 

Mr, Packaui). I am talking primarily, though, not about those 
who never intended to go in or those who went through the schools 
but never finished their certification proces.s. 

I am talking about those who intended to go into education and 
to teach but l)ecause they have not been al)le either to get a job or 
have not been satisfied with a job because of its perks and other 
reasons, and have dropped out of the profession or are either un- 
employed or in another profession involuntarily. 

Mr. SriiLK(*HTY. I do not know of any good data that are availa- 
ble on that. I have looked for it myself I know some data about 
what percent didn't get jobs last year— the NCES has data on 
that— and applied for jobs. There are those numbers available but I 
don't happen to have them right here. 

What we do know is that of those teachers that we first 
employ— and this is something that is often overlooked— approxi- 
mately 10 percent of all the adults who are college educated in this 
country are schoolteachers. 

Another 10 percent are former schoolteachers. About a fifth of 
all the college-educated adults in this country are teachers or 
former schoolteachers. Then we add to that education majors, it 
goes up even higher. 

There is some evidence that indicates that once a person doesn't 
get a teaching job and doesn't get a job as an aide or some educa- 
tion-related job, and goes away— when they are given the opportu- 
nity to teach they are less Ukely to come back. 

I think there is some overestimation of how much that residual 
pool out there is just dying to get into teaching. I think that they 
did, but once they got away. I don't think there are as many of 
them available to come back. At least there is some evidence but 
we don't have hard numbers on that. 

Mr. Packard. What I am getting at, I guess, is a comment that I 
got here just in time to hear you make in your testimony, and that 
is that we have been producing too many teachers. That intrigued 
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me. That, pt»rhaps, is for a variety of reasons. One may be because 
the standards of gettin^j into teaching are far too low and I think I 
have heard that from almost all of you. I totally agree with that. 

I went to dental school. I had to work very hard to get into 
dental school, just to be accepted into dental school. There were 
achievement requirements that just weeded out enough that it 
made it very difficult to get in. 

I have wondered why such a noble profession as teaching has not 
lifted its requirements that would attract the better students nor- 
mally. Obviously, the teaching profession has been receiving over 
the last many years the leftovers of all of the other professions that 
have requirements that preclude them from getting in. 

Now, that may be oversimplification but I am sure that that is 
part of it. And that is why the bottom quartile are going into edu- 
cation if the statistics and the reports that we have been hearing 
and reading are true. 

What do you think ought to be done and how do you think it 
ought to be done in order to lift the entrance requirements for the 
teaching profession in the universities and colleges? 

Ms. Fkistkitzkr. First of all, I favor some national criteria that 
would have to be met across States. I can think of a national profi- 
ciency exam for teachers that is not a minimum competeyncy or lit- 
eracy exam. 

Mr. Packard. Are you suggesting that as an entrance require- 
ment or at the conclusion of a teaching education? 

Ms. Feistritzer. At the conclusion of it. The kind of exani that I 
favor would be analogous to the CPA for accountants. It is given on 
a State-by-State basis but it ctirtifies you to become a public ac- 
countant. And I think there should be an exam similar to that for 
the teaching profession that, again, would occur on a State-by-State 
basis but would be a national exam. 

Mr. Packard. I think that certainly has merit. Obviously, when 
we conclude a professional education, we are requested and re- 
quired to take certain competency exan^is in order to be certified or 
to pass a bar or to pass a State board. 

But that does not necessarily improve the quality of preparation 
for teachers and lift that because, again, it is very costly. I can only 
use my own school experience as an example. It is very costly to 
educate 100 dental students and flunk 40 or 50 percent of them. It 
is very costly, in terms of manpower, in terms of educational 
strength, and just plain cost, because every dental student is subsi- 
dized to some degree by the system educating them. 

That would be an inefficient way of producing quality teachers. 
If you don*t stop the input of weak potential teachers some way 
you are going to have to have a very expensive process of weeding 
them out at the end of the pipeline. Perhaps we need to have a 
combination of both. 

Ms. Feistritzer. I was getting to the combination. I think we 
need to raise the standards going in. I am in favor of doing with 
teacher preparation institutions. I think we have really allowed 
them to proliferate. There are 146 law schools and about 123 medi- 
cal schools, and over 1,200 institutions for preparing teachers. Now, 
I also know that there are a lot more teachers being prepared than 
there are doctors. 




Mr. Packaki) Thost* sainr institutions limit the number that 
they will ac'C(»pt in vnc\\ class 

Ms. Fkistkitzkk. Ki^ht, right. So I think we could do with much 
higher grade point average requirements for people going into 
teaching. 1 think since two-thirds of the students who go to college 
in this country take the SAT exam, that there is some merit to 
continuing to use SAT scores as some measure of a person's ability 
U) perform academically in college*, even for education majors. And 
I would favor a cutoff' score for education majors much as other 
professions have, or intend(»d collegt* majors have. 

Just to reemphasi/.e what 1 said belbre, I don't know that we 
need to set those and continue to have every in.stitution preparing 
teachers in the country meet those standards. 

1 would start with picking the institutions in this country that 
hi.storically have done a good job and do have hi^^h standards al- 
ready and do have highly credentialed faculties, and do turn out 
students who are the best teachers that we have in the Nation*s 
cla.ssrooms today. Start with those institutions and encourage per- 
sons to go to them to prepare rather than saying all 1,200 institu- 
tions preparing teachers now require all their entering people to 
have a 2.r> or a .'5.0 grade point average. 

So 1 think there should be a combination of raising standards 
and being highly selective about teacher preparation institutions. 

Mr. Packauo. I am using more time but I am not through. 
Would you permit me a little more time'.^ Are we under the 5- 
minute rule? 

Mr. GuNDEUsoN. I think they have some more comments here 
that they want to respond to. 

Mr. Packard. Then I want to ask a followup question. 

Ms. Ei.DKinGE. Mr. Packard, in terms of these efficiencies and 
preparing students who perhaps do not follow through with the 
profession for a variety of reasons, we do have some basic data that 
is relatively current indicating that 40 percent of the students in 
the 1979-HO education pool cohort did not apply for teaching jobs— 
40 percent. 

Mr. Packak!). Do you think, though, that there is a reason for 
that'.^* 

Ms. Eldridge. We queried them in terms of for their re; ons 
why. 

Mr. Packard. Becau.se we do not have 40 percent or even 10 per- 
cent of the medical students who don't go into medicine after they 
have graduated, and dental students 

Ms. Eldridge. Ninety percent of that 40 percent ^ *:hey did 
not want to teach, and 10 percent said they wanted teach but 
they found teaching jobs too difficult to get. 

That. I think, is an extremely important factor in terms of this 
whole cost efficiency that I continue to speak about and that you 
have alluded to and have drawn the parallel to the dental schools. 
The dropout rate seems to be rather severe. 

Mr. ScHi.ECHTY. Always has been. 

Mr. Imig. Mr. Packard, those are startling data. But i think the 
point is that many students in teacher education have used the 
program for other purposes— the kind of thing that Dr. Feistritzer 
talked about in terms of parenting, they have seen the teacher edu- 
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cation uh leaning to that» as being an adequate program. They 
never intended to teach. It is a convenient place within the univer- 
sity. 

I think that by drawing the analogy to dental schools, though, 
you have helped to shape a very important question that needs to 
be asked, and that is» Should teacher education occur in profession- 
al schools? 

There are many in this room who would advocate that indeed we 
should begin to look at teacher education or education as occurring 
in a professional school after the baccalaureate has been complet- 
ed. There is sufficient knowledge that that is a way to achieve the 
kind of quality and excellence that I think you are espousing. 

Indeed, when we now spend more in terms cf training those who 
are going to care for our animals, namely, veterinarians, than we 
do on training those who are going to care for our children, there 
are some significant policy questions that do need to be raised. 

Mr. Packard. Let me ask a foUowup question, then I will con- 
clude. 

Do you think that the Federal Government ought to take the 
leading role in regulating these entrance exams and these require- 
ments to get into the profession, or do you think that they ought to 
be regulated within the teaching organizations, the educational 
system, or a combination of both? 

Ms. Eldridge. I would pass on that. Mr. Packard. [Laughter.] 
Mr. ScHLECHTY. I won't pass. I don't think the Federal Govern- 
ment should get involved in establishing standards for the teaching 
occupation or the teaching profession. I don't think that is a Feder- 
al role. 

I would agree that we need some sort of uniformity but I think 
that becomes a discipline act within the business itself, whether 
that is going to have to take place at the State Department level or 
whether it is going to have to take place with organizations like 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

I think there has to be some push and some incentive to make 
that happen, because professional organizations, whether it is the 
American Dental Association or whether it is Anierican teachers 
organizations, have a conservative, self-protective kind of stance. In 
the end you have to represent your members— we have to under- 
stand that. 

I am sure that the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education doesn't like to hear someone say let's close down some of 
those places that are paying dues to keep that place operating. 

The American Medical Association was confronted with the same 
problem in 1906 before the Flexner report, and they tried to issue 
something like the Flexner report and finally had to get the Carne- 
gie Foundation to do it for them, because the leadership really 
couldn't bring to bear the kind of pressure they needed to bring to 
bear. 

So I want to be very clear that I th^^k some sort of standards 
need to be made but I think we have -o talk about two kind of 
standards. Standards for people, individuals, and standards for in- 
stitutions. I think it is very easy to talk about standards for indi- 
viduals. When we start talking about institutional standards, for 
example cutting off the bottom of individuals does nothing to make 
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sure th.it Ihr institution doesn't admit everybody as close to the 
bottom as thi'y can J4<*t them to keep their enrollments up. 

We may have to establish a median for institutions and a mini- 
mum for individuals in order to deal with this sort of a thin^. 

Mr. Packard. Good point. 

I have one question further and that is, with the number of 
teachers that are out there now that are not in the teaching profes- 
sion for a variety of reasons, do you think that the emphasis ought 
to be on retraining them to make them more qualified or to get 
them into the teaching field? Or would it be better to upgrade the 
new crop of teachers that is yet to come? 

Ms. Fkistritzkk. There is already a good bit of data to support 
that people who don't go into teaching right away don't go into 
teaching, and they don't come back into it. 

I think that it would be much more advantageous to start with 
recruitment of new people, even over retraining the people who are 
currently teaching. It is a perfect time for it because the demand 
for new teachers is just going to start on the rise now. I think you 
have to start somewhere and I would start with recruitment and 
raising standards of people going into the profession who have not 
already been trained. 

Mr. ScHLKCHTY. Just One thing. I think we talked about teachers 
that we need to think about the quality issue that is embedded in 
the way schools are managed. 1 really think we need to think about 
retraining competent school managers, if we want to talk about a 
retraining issue, to run schools in such a way that if we get bright 
people in those schools— and we have got a lot of bright people out 
there right now that are burning out, as it were. That is one of the 
problems that we have: How do we get schools organized and man- 
aged? 

It seems to me that talking about the teacher issue tends to focus 
on the teacher rather than on the problem. And the problem really 
is embedded in those institutions and the way they are run and the 
way they are managed. I think we really ought to look at retrain- 
ing of administrators to run schools. When I was in college, one 
day a professor asked me what would happen if peace broke out? 

We ought to ask ourselves what would happen to a school if we 
had only master teachers in it? What kind of administrator would 
it take to run a school with master teachers and begin retraining 
administrators to encourage that sort of a thing? And we may get 
this issue resolved differently. 

Mr. Packard. I really do appreciate this stimulating discussion 
as well as the testimony that each of you gave. I think it is a vital 
part of this whole process of upgrading and bringing excellence 
back into our education svstem. Thank you. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I don t know if it is that there is only a couple 
of us here, or the fact that Mr. Packard is a member of my own 
party, but under the 5-minute rule he has just consumed 25 min- 
utes. [Laughter.] 

The only problem with that is that I. 20 minutes ago, had a 
major appointment that I do need to make, so I am going to with- 
hold some of my questions. But I just can't tell you how fascinating 
this data has been. I think it is helpful, very much so, to us in the 
perspective of the reauthorization process. 
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And from n very personal perspective, I have to tell you that yes- 
terday I agreed to make a speech to the Wisconsin State School 
Board's Convention, and I can tell you that much of what you have 
said here today will be a basis for writing that speech. [Laughter.] 

So I very much appreciate your testimony. With that, thank you 
all very, very much for coming. 

The hearing stands adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at xl:55 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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